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LOST ON THE TIDE. 


By J. T. Trowbridge. 
In Two CHapreRs.—CuHaPTER II. 

What in the meantime had become of the search- 
ers for Tommy and the lost dory ? 

They had set off full of hope. Excited and ex- 
pectant, Paul peered over his lantern at the prow, 
while the boat advanced in the darkness. Only 
now and then a word was spoken. The oars 





clanked in the row-locks, and dripped and splashed 
as they rose and fell; there was no other sound, 
except the thundering breakers farther and far- 
ther away. é 

They crossed and recrossed the river, and ex- 
amined the mouths of the creeks and the jutting 
points of land; and now and then they called and 
listened. 

But no drifting dory was to be seen, and no lost 
boy made answer. 

“Who would have thought the tide could carry 
him so far ?” said Paul, giving way at length 
to his discouragement. 

‘Never mind,” said Mr. Abel, cheeringly. 
‘We're bound to paddle till we find him.” 

The night was still foggy, but the wind 
had died away. 

“Often happens so,” said Capt. Ball, who 
was a weather-wise old fisherman. “Wind 
stops blowing when the tide stops flowing.” 

“T believe the tide has turned,” Mr. Abel 
said, poising his oars, and watching the bub- 
bles by the lantern-light. 

“Then he’ll stop drifting up stream,” said} 
Pan). Ob, where can that dory /bave _~. 
gone ?”” 

“We might pass it two or three times and 
not see it,” observed Capt. Ball. ‘That lan- 
tern don’t give no more glimmer in a big fog 
than a good smart lightning-bug.” 

The tide had turned; it was already be- 
ginning to run the other way. 

‘‘He'll be drifting down stream now,” Mr. 

Abel said, “and we can’t miss him.” 

“Without we've missed him already,” 
Capt. Ball replied. “In that case, the tide 
may carry him out to sea while we're look- 
ing for him up here.” 

That was a terrifying thought to Paul; 
and Mr. Abel seemed impressed by it. 

They had reached the village; but cvery- 
thing was so changed there that it was not 
easy to tell where they were. ‘lhe wharves, 
built far out into the river, were nowhere to 
be seen; a wide sheet of water covered them. 

But on the left, the ship-yards, with their 
huge skeleton hulls, rose ghost-like in the 
fog as the dory passed. 

“Seems to me he can’t have gone up above 
the bridge,” said Mr. Abel. ‘Guess we'd 
better work our way back.” 

“Oh yes!” Paul exclaimed; ‘before the 
tide gets to running fast.” 

He was filled with horror at the thought 
of his brother being swept out into the open 
ocean. They gave a last look up the river. 
Then the dory, with the hazy star of light 
at its bow, swung slowly about on th tide. 

“JT believe I’d better run in and tell my brother,” 
said Mr. Abel, ‘‘and get him to help us. He can 
take his boat and go up the river, while we go 
down.” 

“Oh, do!” said Paul, ready to sob, but man- 
fully controlling himself. 

«*’Twon’t do no hurt to have five or six boats 
out,” said Capt. Ball, “if we expect to find the boy 
before morning. There’s no knowing where the 
currents may have carried him.” 

That did not tend to cheer up Tommy’s brother, 
you may be sure. But suddenly, as they were 
moving towards the shore, Paul cried out,— 

‘“There’s a dory adrift!” 

“Sartin, it looks so,” said Capt. Ball. “But 
*taint the cut of your dory, Mr. Abel.” 

“No, and it isn’t adrift,” said Mr. Abel, “though 
it looks so. Hear that?” 

His dipping oar touched gravel, though they 
seemed to be in mid-stream. He was in fact row- 
ing over a wharf, to which the discovered dory 
was fastened. 

It took him some time to find a good landing- 
place. Then it was several minutes before he 
could run to his brother’s house, rouse him up— 
for he had gone to bed—and engage him in the 





search, But at last all this was done; and he 


hastened back to the boat, where Paul and the 
captain were waiting. 

‘“‘My brother will get help and go up the river,” 
he said. ‘And now, while you take the oars, 
captain, and give another good hunt as you row 
back, I'll keep the road and run down to our 
wharf, to watch for the dory and see that it don’t 
go out to sea.” 

“That’s the wisest 
plan yet,” said the 
captain, taking the 
oars. ‘Just give us 
a push-off; and luck 
to you!” 


He pulled away; and once more the boat, with 
the lantern at its prow, and a tremblingly anxious 
boy on the look-out, moved ont across the water. 

Mr. Abel straggled back to the village street. 
He was more alarmed at the thought of Tommy 
drifting out with the tide than he had been willing 
to let Paul see. As soon as he was sure of his 
footing he began to run. 

It was not so dark but that he could keep the 
street; and for a while he got on very well. Then 
he began to step in splashes of water, which grew 
deeper and deeper as he kept on. 

The village street had become the river-road. 
It was built across the flats; and it was now over- 
flowed. Mr. Abel was soon in water over his 
shoes, and in constant danger of walking off into 
the trenches on each side. 

The clouds, or the fog, had thinned a little, and 
by the increasing light he could see what a tre- 
mendous tide it was that Tommy had been lost on. 

He regretted not having left the river-road, and 
taken the one over the hills. But that was a 
roundabout way; and he would have lost much 
time in going back on his course and crossing over 
to it. So, impeded as his progress was by the 
water he had to wade through, he thought it best 
to keep on. 


than he had anticipated. The tide was fast going 
out when he got there; and the dreadful question 
rose in his mind,—had the dory already been 
swept past? 

It was not so dark but that he could have seen 
an object as large as a boat moving between the 
two shores. He was gazing eagerly across, when 








He was thus much longer in reaching the wharf 


Aunt Ann came out to him. 
“Ts'that you, Mr. 
Abel? Oh!” she ex- 
claimed, as he an- 
swered her, ‘what 
is the news ?” 
‘‘Nothing very en- 


' 


couraging,” he replied. ‘I’ve got two boats hunt- 
ing up the river; and I’ve hurried down here to 
see that the missing dory don’t dodge us, and get 
out to sea.” 

He was shocked to learn that the tide was now 
ebbing; he had not discovered that startling fact. 

“The next thing is to make sure of catching it 
if it comes,” he said. “I’ve got an oar, to scull 
with; now I must wade out to that boat.” 

It was a boat that had been left fastened to a 
stone dropped near the ordinary high-water mark, 
on the shore below the wharf. But now the stone 
was covered by at least two feet of water, and the 
boat was swinging by its painter beyond. 

It was soon secured and drawn ashore, and 
made ready to launch the moment the runaway 
dory should appear. 

‘Now somebody must keep a look-out from this 
spot until that boy is found, if it’s all night,” said 
Mr. Abel. 

It had been all Aunt Ann could do during the 
past half-hour to keep the mother pacified. Mrs. 
Barden was still ignorant of what had happened ; 
but she seemed to feel the shadow of a coming 
calamity. 

Ann maintained her calmness very well in the 
invalid’s presence. But why was she constantly 
leaving the room? It was now getting late, and 
there seemed to be no good reason why she re- 
mained so watchful. 


‘Has anything happened to my boys?” Mrs. 
Barden at last demanded. 
| “Why do you ask such a question as that?” 
| Ann replied, as quietly as she could. “Paul was 
| a little wet when he came in. But I’ve seen them 
| both much wetter.” 
| “I feel that something is not right,” the mother 
|insisted. “They might have bid me good-night, if 
| they were wet. Go. to their room and see if they 
| are sleeping well, then come and tell me.” 
| So poor Ann went out again, feeling that she 
| must soon resort to downright falsehood, or else 
| confess the truth, which she knew would be so 
perilous to her sister’s health. But instead of vis- 
iting the boys’ chamber, she hastened once more 
to the river-side where Mr. Abel was keeping his 
lonely watch. 

The tide was flowing and gurgling, the sea was 
thundering on the beach outside, and she could 
hear the tramp of Mr. Abel’s feet on the gravel as 
he walked to and fro. 

‘No news ?” she said. 

“The fog is lifting; that’s news, and good 
news!” Mr. Abel replied. ‘If the moon 
comes out, we can soon find that dory, if it’s 
in the river.” 

“But if it has gone out to sea!” said Aunt 
Ann. 

“We may still find it, though it won’t 
be so easy a matter. If it drifts around on 
the shore, it may get swamped in the break- 
ers.” 

“T shall have to tell his mother; I may as 
well go and break it to her at once!” Ann 
exclaimed. 

“Wait a few minutes,” Mr. Abel said. 

~ “The boats are coming. T’ye seen them for 

on-fome tine: one.pm sie arEEeer 
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‘We must get more help,” said Ann, 
“There is somebody coming.” 

It was a party of young yachters who had 
been up at the hotel, and were now return- 
ing to their boat. 

Mr. Abel hailed them. The story of the 
lost boy was soon told, and they readily 
agreed to engage in the search. 

The wharf had now emerged from the 
tide, and Mr. Abel went with them to the 
upper end of it, where their yacht lay. 
While they were getting off their small boat, 
the clouds parted, and the light of the moon 
shone full upon the scene. 

The bay lay like a sheet of dark silver, 
unruffied by the wind, and broken into rip- 
ples only where the current ran. The dis- 
tant shores were dimly lighted up. How 
easy it would have been to discover the lost 
dory with such moonlight, at the start! 

The clank of row-locks was heard. A boat 
was approaching the wharf. Mr. Abel hailed 
it, and his brother’s voice replied. Each 
asked eagerly for news. The brother had to 
announce that he had just passed Capt. 
Ball’s boat, and that no discoveries had been 
made by either. 

Mr. Abel called; and Capt. Ball himself 
soon rowed down to the wharf. A short consul- 
tation ensued; then Mr. Abel said,— 

“The only thing to be done, is to try again. 
These young men will help. If the moon keeps 
on shining, we can find that boat in half an hour, 
if it hasn’t gone out to sea, or been caught under 
a bridge and been swamped by the rising tide.” 

“This boy had better go home,” said Capt. Ball. 
“He’s used up.” 

“I’m better now,” said Paul; “and I’m going 
with you! I never can go back to that house and 
see my mother, unless I go with Tommy.” 

It must be owned that he had given up hope and 
cried a little, at one time. But he was resolute 
now. 

The boats set off together, each to pursue a dif- 
ferent route. Mr. Abel went with Paul and the 
old captain, two of the yachters agreeing to stay 
and watch the river for the drifting dory. 

It had been thought impossible that it could 
have gone up the first creek, on the side of the 
river-road, on account of the high tide and the 
bridge. But it might have gone over the road, 
and perhaps have lodged on the flats. 

The yacht’s small boat was to search in that di- 
rection. Mr. Abel’s brother was to explore the 
next creek above, while Mr. Abel himself was to 
follow the sinuosities of the shores where a large 
creek came in on the opposite side. 





The mouth of this creek was still a broad basin, 
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but it was emptying fast. Mr. A 


back, exploring the other bank. 


“That dory aint nowheres along here, sure’s a 
“It's my positive idee it 
went out with the tide while we was looking for’t, 


gun!” said Capt. Ball. 


or rather feeling for’t, in the fog.” 


“Qh, don’t give it up!” Paul pleaded, despair- 


ingly. ‘ 


But Mr. Abel was himself more than ever of the 
“All is, we must go outside 
and search the rest of the night,” he said, rowing 


captain’s opinion. 


reluctantly away. 

Meanwhile no discoveries had been made by the 
other boats; and between her distress on account 
of the lost boy, and her anxiety for the invalid, 
poor Ann knew not what to do. She had returned 
as softly as possible to the room, hoping that her 
presence might not be noticed, when Mrs. Barden, 
who seemed to be resting quietly, started up in 
bed. 

““My boys! You don’t tell me about my boys!” 
she exclaimed, wildly. ‘Must I get up and go to 
them myself? Are they safe? Are they well?” 

“Do be calm! Try to be strong, please!” Ann 
entreated, “and I will tell you everything.” 

The time had come when she must speak; and 
she could not speak falsely. She tried to soften 
the truth in the telling; but the mere fact that 
Tommy was lost on the tide, and that he had 
probably drifted out to sea in the fog, was too ter- 
rible for any words to lighten. 

She sat upright, staring in a sort of paralysis 
of fright, while Ann made her confession; then, 
instead of falling back exhausted, put forth sud- 
den, surprising strength. 

“What are you going to do?” cried Ann. “You 
will not get up!” 

“T can’t stay here,” was the reply. “I am going 
to seek my boy!” 

She persisted in that determination, despite all 
Ann could do; and was partially dressed, when 
a clatter of feet was heard on the stairs, the door 
was burst open, and in rushed Paul. 

‘(Where is your brother?” she cried. 
brother who was left in your care?” ~ 

She did not reproach him. But he would not 
have minded if she had. He was radiant. 

“TI lost him on the tide,” he said, exultantly ; 
“but I found him in the meadow, and here he is!” 

The next moment Tommy was in his mother’s 
arms. 

“How could he be in the meadow ?” 

Aunt Ann laughed and sobbed at the sight. 

“How could he be? I'll tell you!” cried Paul. 
“We had been around the shores of the big creek, 


and given, him .1p; end we were coming awav_to 
rwun tor bim out at sea, when I heard a voice. We 


put back quick, you'd better believe! I jumped 
ashore, and if I didn’t scramble up through the 
tall wet grass in a hurry, for once, then no matter! 
The dory was nowhere in sight, but I heard the 
voice again,— 

“*Paul, where are you ?’” 

“Well, I didn’t want to be left all alone out 
there!” spoke up Tommy, complainingly. 

“But how did you ever get there?” cried the 
overjoyed mother. 

‘Wait and let me tell!” said Paul, motioning 
Tommy to be silent. ‘I followed the voice, and 
it was moonlight; and what do rou think I found 
up there inthe meadow, high and dry,—only it 
wasn’t very dry, you fancy! The boat that had 
been carried up by the tide and left in the deep 


“The 


bel took the 
lower shore, and rowed up as far as it seemed pos- 
sible thedory could have been carried ; then turned 
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I will show you what can be done.” 


than those he had bought. It occurred to him 
that such buttons would find aready sale. He 
employed a few girls, and found in country stores 
a market for all the buttons he could make. 

The business grew so rapidly that machinery 
was invented to do the work. He became the 
most extensive manufacturer of buttons in the 
United States, accumulated an immense fortune, 
and gave away many hundred thousands of dol- 
lars to educational and other charities. The vast 
business began in an effort of his wife to save a 
few cents in the making of a coat. 


a 


A PRELUDE, 


A hundred buds into blossoms grew ;— 

The blight killed some ere the night-wind blew; 
Some lingered and gained but an ill repute,— 
One only grew to the perfect fruit. 


A hundred seeds from the branches fell;— 
How many were lost I cannot tell. 

Some rooted and throve for a while— Ah me! 
One only grew to the perfect tree. 


I send thee a hundred songs of mine; 

And little I care for the ninety and nine, 

O friend of my youth: I bless my art 

For the one that will flourish within thy heart. 


SAMUEL V. COLE, in The Critic. 
—_——_ +o — - —— 
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INVITED TO A WEDDING. 


“There's a new stoodent comin’ Sunday, Becky!” 
Mrs. Judd nodded affirmatively over her apple peel- 
ings as she sat on the red bench by the kitchen door. 
‘*Wa’al, wa’al, Ezry, it’s fortunit, fur thet young gan- 
der thet lamed his leg yesterday’ll have to be killed, 
and th’ corn is just fit fur eatin’; and there’s the crop- 
ple-crown wantin’ to set agin. She’ll be good fur soup. 
Wa’al, there’s plenty of time to git up meals between 
now and Sabbath-day,” picking up her pan of apples 
to take them in doors to stew. 
“Yes, yes, Becky, time plenty,” and tilting his chair 
against the house, Mr. Judd smoked his pipe and plac- 
idly surveyed things. 
The ample yard was crowded with lush grass; myr- 
tle beds ran riot under the front windows; two snow- 
drop bushes flanked the door-stone, and a noble pine 
stood sentinel over the gate and horse-block. Across 
the road the waters of a lovely lake shimmered in the 
sunlight, and two bare-legged girls were wandering 
along the sandy beach. 
Ezry puffed dreamily. ‘Beats all how Clairsy and 
Jane are always scootin’ about!” he said, in his slow 
drawl. He heard the cropple-crown clucking in the 
gooseberry bushes, and strove to catch a glimpse of 
her. ‘“She’ll be in the pot by Sunday,” he thought. 
There was not a fowl cackled in his barn-yard but 
he would willingly have offered it a sacrifice to feed a 
student. Since they had had trouble in the Lemual 
Church, and the minister had departed, students from 


the pulpit, and Ezra Judd, as an elder, bad always 
taken it on himself to consider them his guests. 
The ideas of hospitality held by both these good peo- 
ple, consisted in ministering chiefly to the physical 
wants of their guests; and this they did right royally. 
On such occasions, Mrs. Judd let fresh air and the light 
of day into that mysterious sanctum, the spare bed- 
room, and exhausted all her ingenuity in the baking of 
cakes and pies, and the boiling and roasting of fish, 
flesh and fowl. 

In fact, a knowledge of their excellent ‘“‘table” had 
by some occult means reached the seminary; and each 
student who went to Lemual was mysteriously in- 
formed that he’d better put up at Jadd’s. 

Clay Bentley, who was to partake of the gander and 
the cropple-crown, was one of the most promising men 
in the seminary. He was very handsome, with fault- 
less manners, and at his advent Mrs. Judd thought 





grass! And Tommy in it, whimpering and rub- | 
bing his head, that had been resting on the rail of ! 
the boat. Didn't you hear Mr. Abel shout ?” 

“Guess you'd have whimpered,” said Tommy 


| 
| 
| 


“T didn’t want to stay all night in that old boat. 
was almost asleep.” 
Thereupon Paul danced with glee. ‘Almost | 


asleep!” he chuckled. “Why, he had just waked | 
up from the soundest nap he ever had! He had 
slept through the whole of it,—the fog, and the 
moonshine, and the rush of the tide, and our 
shouts, and the roar of the sea,—while we were 
half dead with fright, looking for him. We} 
brought him off, but left the dory, and there you 
can see it with your own eyes to-morrow from 
these windows, if the grass over there isn’t high 
enough to hide it.” 

It was an hour of extraordinary excitement to 
the invalid; but fortunately it did her no harm. 
On the contrary, the joy of seeing her boy again, 
so soon after she had heard of his loss, stimulated 
her with new life. 

And when Mr. Barden came down to the sea- 
side the next day, and found the boys safe and 
the mother so much better, he fondled Tommy, 
and said, looking across at the meadow, where the 
dory still lay in sight,— 

“After all, it was a bright idea of yours to get 
lost on the tide!” 





+> 
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HER ADVICE. 

Samuel Williston, who founded Williston Sem- 
inary, began life poor, and both himself and wife 
were obliged to practise rigid economy. She made 
his clothes to save the expense of a tailor. In 
purchasing cloth for a coat, he also bought some 
lasting buttons, with other trimmings. They 
were then costly. His wife asked him the price, 
and when he told her, she exclaimed, in alarm,— 

“Why, that is a large price! You cannot af- 
ford it. With button-moulds and a little lasting 
I could make the buttons for one-fourth the price. 











| like illusions, veiling with rainbow tints the future. 


“‘she’d never seen his beat; never!” Clairsy and Jane, 
with shy blushes, thought he was the “‘harnsomest, 
sweetest young man,” and Ezry gave as his opinion 
“that he was truly oncommon.” 

Some half-dozen times that summer and fall young 
Bentley supplied the Lemual church; and every time 
Mr. Judd willingly drove to Clinton for him, and 
brought him to his house an honored guest. He said, 
authoritatively, that “’twa’n’t no use for anybody else 
to think of takin’ him along their way. It was only to 
his house that he felt to hum.” 

Perhaps the old man’s heart had not been slow in 
cherishing ambitious fancies, shadowy and gossamer- 


“Becky,” he said, one Monday morning, when he had 
speeded the parting guest and watched Clairsy, all 
blushes and giggles, driving him in the old family car- 
riage to Clinton, ‘‘Becky, jest state freely if you think 
there’s any chance there fur Clairsy ?” 

Mrs. Judd, who was getting her tubs ready, shook 
her head in slow negation. ‘Wa’al, I’ve bin curious 
myself that way; and I asked round yisteddy as to 
whether he wer’ engaged to anybody; and he said he 
was, and expected to be married next summer. I 
"lowed that I’d like wonderful well to be at his wed- 
din’, and jist as true as you live, Ezry Judd, he said if 
we wished it, he’d invite us.” 

Ezry helped her lift atub to the bench. The illusion 
had faded. 

Kind-hearted as Mr. and Mrs. Judd were, they had 
an inordinate self-conceit, that was fostered by their 
ignorance and narrow way of living. For weeks they 
had made their entertainment of the students the 
principal theme of their conversation with their neigh- 
bors and acquaintances. This had had its natural ef- 
fect in irritating some of them, and had especially an- 
gered Mrs. Gilham, a slovenly, indolent woman, whose 
chronic “rheumatiz” dwarfed in her eyes all other ail- 
ments that troubled humanity. 

‘Ido declare, Marcy!” she said to her comely daugh- 
ter, one day efter a neighborly call from Mrs. Judd, who 
had talked of nothing else but the students, “I’m sick of 
hearin’ her run on. I jest "low that them stoodents is only 


Take them back and get some button-moulds, and 


He followed her advice, and she was so success- 
ful that he thought her buttons were a little better 


the Ulinton ‘TCLcuregieni SeMiNary Had often “supphedy 


come to his weddin’ next summer! Jest b’lieve that 
ef you kin, Marcy Gilham! What air the Judds bet- 
ter than other folks? I wish from my soul we'd a set- 
tled minister ag’in! A stiddy man, of respectable 
years, an’ them stoodents was to hum where they be- 
long. Then where would them Judds be?” 
Probably Mrs. Gilham regarded it as a special inter- 
position of Providence in her behalf that shortly after 
this ‘“‘the stiddy minister of respectable years” was 
settled in Lemual, and that all occasion for the Judds 
to entertain students was done away with. 
Nevertheless, Mrs. Judd’s tongue was not silenced, 
and her reminiscences so increased in volume and vi- 
vacity, that a stranger hearing them would have been 
pardoned for imagining the Judd homestead a sort of 
second home for the most promising young men in the 
ecclesiastical profession. 
Winter passed, and spring was ripening into sum- 
mer. The days lengthened, daisies and buttercups 
starred the meadows, and the corn was up and grow- 
ing finely. In Mrs. Judd’s back yard coops sheltering 
downy broods of chickens were set at regular intervals 
against the fence, and tiny goslings followed the com- 
placent geese to the pond, while in the clover-lot the 
brindle cow bellowed mournfully for her twin white 
calves ruthlessly tied by Ezra in the shed. 
It was a warm, drowsy afternoon; the house seemed 
untenanted. The double doors of the kitchen part 
were shut and all the shades were down. The milk- 
pans were sunning on the cellar-door, and the yellow 
cat had stretched herself luxuriously on a window- 
ledge. The garden gate was carefully latched, to keep 
out marauding chickens, and the bees hovered in 
clouds above the beds of thyme. 
Beside the well with its old-fashioned sweep lay 
Tige, the red-eyed, unfriendly watch-dog, with his 
head on his paws. There was no sound save the chirp 
of insects and the occasional vibrating voice of Brin- 
die. Everything seemed drowsily silent on this pear! 
of days. 
The Judds for the hour were scattered. Ezry was 
in his five-acre corn-lot. Clairsy and Jane had driven 
Old Gray over to Jordanville to do some shopping, and 
Mrs. Judd had gone up the road to Peggy Poisson’s, 
who was suffering from a cancer. 
A lank, gawky boy had been lounging under a 
gnarled apple-tree by the roadside for a half-hour or 
so. He seemed to avoid observation. At length he 
sauntered into the yard and up to the well. 
Tige knew Obed Gilham well, and beyond pricking up 
his ears and a slight sniff made no objections to the lad’s 
refreshing himself with a drink. The water was delic- 
iously cool, and after a hearty draught from the shin- 
ing cup, Obed amused himself by sprinkling the ferns 
and mosses that grew on the damp well-stones, until 
they looked as if they bore jewels. However, when 
he shuffied indolently to the door Tige lifted his head 
and growled ominously. There were limits to his tol- 
eration, and Obed, considering discretion the better 
part of valor, slouched whistling off; whereat Tige 
composed himself and serenity prevailed. 
An hour after by the tall clock in the front entry, 
Mrs. Judd came home. She opened the door, and was 
about tu step into the cool kitchen, when she saw a let- 
ver on the sill. ¥ 
To say that she was surprised gives no adequate con- 
ception of her feelings. She was fairly overcome with 
astonishment, and had to sit down on the red bench to 
compose herself. Letters and papers scarcely ever 
found their way into her hands,‘as the Judds were not 
in any wise given to literature. That very day Mrs. 
Judd had quite exhausted her resources in laboriously 
writing the following memorandum for the girls to 
take to Jordanville : 
**] Quatur poun kreme tartur 
1 bunch linin floos 
1 sheat wight wading 
1 kake chocklit.” 
The envelope she now picked up was large, of a pale 
yellow color, and addressed in a peculiarly character- 
less hand, whose letters had an objection to slanting 
the same way, to “Mr. Ezry Judd and His family.” 
Opening it with trepidation, she drew out a shect of 
very thin bluish paper, which contained the follow- 
ing: 


somewhere’s up stairs—keepin’ out of sight, kind of 
skittish-like, I suppose, till it’s over? Waal, we're all 
here. The folks all well?” 

Meanwhile, Mrs. Judd and the girls had a bewilder- 
ing sense of lofty halls and arched doorways, of a grand 
staircase and wondrous chandeliers; of flowers in pro- 
fasion; of polished floors and rich carpets and rugs; 
of pale blue satin and ebony furniture; of things on 
things of which they had no conception of the use 
and meaning. 

“Tt beats all!” said the matron, audibly. 

Jackson thought the same as he freed his hand from 
Mr. Judd’s grasp. He wondered if an insane asylum 
was at large? “I think,” he said, stammeringly, “there 
must be” —— 

At this juncture a gray-hairei gentleman of com- 
manding presence came softly on the scene. 

“Jackson!” he said, mildly, “Jackson!” 

Mr. Judd recognized him at once and pressed beam- 
ingly forward. “How de do, jedge? how de do? I 
know you by sight, jedge, an’ I suppose you’ve heard 
Clay tell on us? We got the invitation all right, jedge, 
jest where he slipped it under the door. There wa’n’t 
no danger of it’s bein’ overlooked. Clairsy an’ Jane 
would hev walked the whole way but what they’d 
have come! Fine house of yourn, jedge!” 

And in his mental bewilderment the courtly judge 
somehow arrived at the fact that these were friends of 
his future son-in-law, and invited guests at his daugh- 
ter’s wedding. A perfect gentleman, he placed them 
with a few pleasant words at their ease, and bade ser- 
vants conduct them to the dressing-rooms. 

There were two young ladies, intimate friends of the 
family, there, when Mrs. Judd and Clairsy and Jane 
entered the room, and to them Mrs. Judd addressed 
herself, while Clairsy and Jane clung together like 
timid fawns. Everything was such a repetition of sur- 
prises to them that they were fairly dazed. 

Mrs. Judd complacently smoothed her ‘‘party dress,” 
—a plain changeable silk that came to the top of her 
broad, comfortable buskins,—and informed her amazed 
auditors in the confidential way voluble women have, 
‘how she always kep’ prepared for life’s uncertain 
changes, and what a comfort she found her shroud.” 

Clairsy and Jane were dressed in striped skirts and 
white spensers, and with their jetty locks and wide- 
ly open dark eyes, looked like nothing so much as two 
pretty gypsy maidens. Mrs. Judd suddenly broke 
off in a string of reminiscences of the days when Clay 
visited them, to remark that “‘Ezry was scootin’ round 
out there like one lost, and she guessed she’d best go 
down with him where the folks was.”’ So bidding the 
girls bring their “retikels,” or ted with 
beads and embroidery ,—she went to join Ezry, who had 
been making signals to her from the hall for the last 
quarter of an hour. 

At her exit Miss Dare turned in dismay to her com- 
panion. ‘Christine Hopkins, am I dreaming? Am I 
sane? Pinch me! Pull me! Did you ever hear of 
anything like that shroud? Where did they come 
from. Ob,” sinking her voice to a tragic whisper, 
‘Are they Clay Bentley’s relatives?” 
“They must be,’’ murmured Christine. 
Faith!” 

If Mrs. Judd was surprised when she found her iiivi- 
tation, Clay Bentley experienced the same state of 
feeling, only intensified by wonder, when he saw his 
old entertainers from Lemual among the guests. The 
mystery was only deepened when Mrs. Judd, in talk- 
ing to Peggy Poissons, went back step by step to ber 
finding her invitation on the door-sill. 

“I was awful sorry to hev’ missed seein’ you,” she 
said, wringing the young bridegroom’s hand in her 
fervor, “but bein’ here to-night makes up for’t. I wish 
you joy from the bottom of my heart. Your wife is 
pretty as a pictur’, and the jedge is no ordinary man! 
And now jest don’t you worry about us enjoyin’ our- 
selves. You've got plenty to look after, and we’ll take 
care of ourselves; jest make ourselves to hum!” 

What a blissful evening that was to the Judds, to be 
forever marked with a white stone! In their anxiety 
to save these strange guests any awkwardnees, the 
Gertners were perfectly charming. The judge listened 
for half an hour tothe delighted Ezry’s platitudes; and 
remembered enough of his boyhood’s days on a farm 
to show that he was a pretty fair farmer yet, while 
Mrs. Gertner, a very queen in her black velvet and 
diamonds, showed Clairsy and Jane bric-A-brac, and 
completely subjugated their bearts, 

But Miss Dare, to whom the whole thing was a com- 
ical mystery, whispered later in the evening to her cay- 
alier, ‘Harry, do take me into the conservatory, or any- 
where where I can sit down and laugh without excit- 
ing comment. What do you think I saw just now? 
You’ll hardly believe it, but that woman and those 
girls were in the dining-room filling their ‘retikels’ 
with cake and things, uncut cakes, too, that had been 
left on the side-board. And she nudged me,—she act- 
ually did,—and said, ‘Where’s your’n? you’d best git 
some before the best is gone!’ And Tompkins, state- 
liest of butlers! O Harry, if you could only have seen 
him glare! I thought he’d fall into a fit, and then, oh 
dear, when she pulled his sleeve and asked him ‘who 
did the cake-bakin’, and how they made that there yel- 
lar jelly!’ it was too comical. Pray take me to the 
conservatory, quick !”’ 

“That young woman seems pretty light-hearted,” 
Mrs. Judd said, mildly, to Clairsy, as wandering 
through the conservatory a moment later they saw the 
pretty creature almost convulsed with laughter. 

For a length of time after the grand wedding, either 
the neighborhood repaired to Ezry Judd’s to hear the 
particulars, or Mrs. Judd, with Clairsy and Jane for 
echoes, repaired to the neighbors to tell the story. 
Mrs. Gilham was one of her earliest, and the most cu- 
rious of the callers. She wore a more dejected coun- 
tenance than ever, which no amount of news could 
cheer. 

“Oh, it was hevin on earth, there, Susan,” said Mrs. 
Judd, with dignity. ‘‘What with the flowers, and the 
bell all made of flowers, big enough for them to be 
joined together under; and the soft music; and the 
shinin’ lights; and the folks in silks and satins and 
welwets, and one woman with a burd in her hair; and 
on the table temples of candy and all kinds of vittles, 
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“OQ poor 


“MISTER JuDD,—You and your family are kindly 
invited to attend the Wedding of the Reverend Mr. 
Clay Bentley, to Judge Gertner’s daughter Faith, to be 
held at His house on Thursday eight o’clock in the 
evening at Clinton, June 20th.” 

She read it over, pointing out every word with her 
stubby finger. She was overcome with pride and joy. 
Only once before in her life had she been the recipient 
of a formal invitation, and that came from a family in 
the neighborhood and was couched in this wise,— 
“Hie to the wedding at Christopher De Pew’s!”’ 
But a sudden cloud darkened her glory. Mr. Bent- 
ley himself must have been the bearer of this precious 
missive, and had found the house deserted. What ill- 
starred fortune had led her to visit Peggy that day of 
all days? To have missed seeing him took the edge 
off her extreme satisfaction. But, as she wisely re- 
marked, “a body can’t have everything to onct in this 
world.” 

Thursday—why, that was to-morrow! But the short- 
ness of time given them for preparation would prove 
no obstacle to their accepting the invitation, for, as she 
was wont to say, with her habitual complacency, “Life 
*tis unsartin at the best, and it’s always best to be pre- 
pared fur weddin’s an’ funerals. I always keep a 
party dress fur me, an’ Clairsy an’ Jane, sence they’re 
fairly growed, and my shroud is a comfort to think on, 
fur it’s been ready, lyin’ done up in lavender these fif- 
teen year, cap an’ all, in the blue trunk on the cup- 
board in the spare room.” It was therefore with a pe- 
culiar zest that her mind reverted to the “‘party-dress”’ 
that had hung in the spare-room closet for the past ten 
years. 

The Judds drove into Clinton early the next even- 
ing. They had been very active in their work that 
day, and had done the milking at a wonderfully early 
hour. Some little difficulty arose at first about where 
the horses should be stabled, but Ezry concluded “the 
jedge’s barn’d be full of bis own relations, so he took 
their’n to John Van Liew’s stables,” after which he and 
his family repaired to Judge Gertner’s elegant stone 





mortal men; jest mortal men! There’s plenty o’ folks 
in th’ neighborhood could take jest as good keer on ’em 
ez they. Laws! what an awful brag she is! settin’ 
here an’ tellin’ me hare-faced what store that Mr. Bent- 


and a big lake of glass in the middle with banks of 
roses and white swans a-sailin’. O Susan, you’l/ never 
see sich sights in your life, and I never expect to ag’in 
this side of hevin! And all them Gertners so delighted 


They were among the first guests. Never before was 
the handsome footman who opened the door so over- 
whelmed by a greeting from his master’s friends. 

‘How de do? how de do? Glad to see you, sir,” 





ley sot by them, au’ how be said they must be sure and 


thet we’d come all the way from Lemual; and Clay so 
pleased to hev’ us he couldn’t hardly git over it!” 





said Mr. Judd, grasping his hand. “I suppose Clay is 
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Mrs. Gilham’s melancholy deepened. She rose with 
a mournful sigh. “I'll take some of the cake along to 
Marcy. Thankee. Good-day.” : 

Arrived home she sat down, feeling ‘all of a heap.” 
‘“‘Marcy,” she said, energetically, ‘you was a big fool! 
Thet’s all I hev’ to say, a-writin’ them thet ther’ invite 
to the weddin’! They’re sot up now to all eternity. 
Becky Judd ’Il never know her place ag’in!” 

Marcy -pouted. Things had turned out quite con- 
trary to her expectations. 

Jest be still about thet, mother! All we’ve got to 
do now is to keep our mouths shet. I never onc’t 
thought they could git ready. I never onc’t thought 
about her ‘party dress.’ ”” 

Mrs. Gilham opened her mouth fruitlessly, for in the 
height of her dejection words failed her, then she shut 
it silently; articulation was in vain. 

And meantime, far away on their wedding-tour, 
Faith Bentley had said to her husband, with a roguish 
twinkle in her lovely eyes, ‘I wonder if we shall ever 
fathom the mystery of our unexpected guests, Clay; 
but as you had thoughtlessly promised to invite them, 
don’t you—well, don’t you: think it served you about 
right?” 

——_—$_—_ o> ——___—_——_—_ 
For the Companion. 


FROM THE GERMAN. 


The noblest purpose wins at last, 
The wrong fails in the end; 

If thou wilt by the truth stand fast, 
*Twill prove thy firmest friend. 


LYDIA M. MILLARD, 
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For the Companion, 


TALES OF OLD SHIPS AND SAILORS. 
Attacked by a Whale. 


In the brave old town of Nantucket, which stands 
out alone upon its barren isle, breasting the storms of 
the sea, there is a museum of implements and curiosi- 
ties peculiar to the whale fishery. 

Forty years ago, Nantucket was the most thriving 
and spirited fishing town in the world. Scores of its 
square-rigged whaling craft were ploughing the distant 
waters of the Pacific in search of the oily leviathans of 
the deep. Its people were a hardy, brave and gener- 
ous race, and no better seamen than they furnished 
ever sailed out of an American port. 

But since the introduction of other lighting materi- 
als the whaling interests have languished; and to-day 
Nantucket depends more for its prosperity upon the 
summer visitors who are attracted thither by its cool 
sea breezes and exciting blue-fishing. Yet in the bluff, 
honest faces of its old sea-captains, and particularly 
in its museum, one even now catches glimpses of the 
old-time pride and prosperity. 

Here are harpoons and whale lances, which it would 
take a stronger arm than that of the average tourist to 
launch; and here is the jaw of a sperm whale, studded 
with big ivory tooth-knobs, giving most impressive as- 
surance that the game which these old *‘sea-dogs” 
chased was far mightier than any animal that walks 
the earth. 

I wonder whether any of us to-day have an adequate 
idea of the size and enormous strength of a ‘100-bar- 
rel” sperm whale. Here is this jaw with a swing of 
fifteen feet! One “clack” of its strong teeth will 
crunch a large whale-boat to splinters. Nor is its con- 
gener, the ‘‘right,” or ‘‘bone,” whale, a whit inferior 
in strength or destructive power, but rather superior. 

The mouth of the right whale, unlike that of its 
spermaceti relative, has no teeth, but instead is lined 
with some five or six hundred horny plates, better 


* known as whalebone. These plates are edged with a 


hairy fringe, across which the food, consisting of | 
‘brit,’ so called, is “‘strained;” for unlike the sperm | 
whale, which preys on squids, octopi and sometimes | 
large fish, the right whale strains the sea, so to speak, 
for the “brit,” or little reddish, shrimp-shaped meduse 
which occur in prodigious numbers in various tracts of 
the ocean. 

Hung in the throat by a wide, flexible base, is the 
huge, spongy tongue, which often yields twenty, and 
in some cases even thirty, barrels of oil. The spread of 
the lips of a large right whale, as it sweeps, gaping, 
through the shoals of “brit,” is full thirty feet. 

The tail of such a whale is about twenty-five feet 
broad and six feet deep, and is considerably more 
forked than that of the sperm whale. The vertebra 
are from a foot to two feet in diameter. The great 
round joint at the base of the skull is nearly as large 
round as a carriage wheel, and gleams like an ivory 
ball. 

Through the great arteries and veins, a foot and 
often more in diameter, surges, at each beat of the 
mighty heart, itself as large as a hogshead, barrels of 
hot blood at every gush—blood at a temperature of 
not less than 104°. 

The windpipe is a foot in diameter, and through it 
the rush of air is as noisy as the escape-pipe of a 
steamer’s engine. Yet the deep-set eye is scarcely 
larger than that of a cow, and the ear would hardly 
admit the point of a knitting needle. 

Such was the game. And yet, ordinarily, these huge 
cetaceans have yielded their immense bodies to the 
seemingly puny attacks of their captors with but little 
resistance. It is as if men were too small for their 
comprehension, as if the mortal hurt was received as 
men receive the virus of some deadly, swift disease, 
without being conscious how, or by what exercise of 
their power, they might avert it. 

Only rarely has a whale appeared to measure the 
character of his human assailants and directed his 
enormous strength to crush them. These rare cases 
of cetacean sagacity form the tragedies of the whaling 
business. Then, not only have boats been crushed 
like eggs, but staunch ships have been staved and 
sunk. The annals of the whale fishery contain ac- 
counts of seven vessels thus lost; and it is believed 
that not a few of those ‘“‘missing and never heard 
from” were destroyed by “‘wrecker”’ whales. 

The veteran whalemen of Nantucket tell of the loss 
of the good ship Essex of that port on the 20th of No- 


the whales was soon harpooned from the mate’s boat, 
which had the lead. 

This whale did not “sound,” as is commonly the 
case, but made a vicious plunge, and with a stroke of 
his tail stove a hole in the boat. They were compelled 
to cut from him in haste, but by stuffing their jackets 
in the gap and bailing smartly, were able to get back 
to the ship. 

Meanwhile Capt. Pollard’s boat and that of the sec- 
ond mate, Mr. Joy, had struck a second whale, which 
they killed. 

The first mate, Mr. Chase, vexed at his ill 


later, Capt. Pollard and Charles Ramsdale, wasted to 
mere skeletons and scarcely able to speak, were found 
by the whaler Dauphin of Nantucket. . 

No more determined courage has been shown by 
the more celebrated hunters of the lion, the tiger and 
the elephant, than by many of these obscure sailors in 
their contests with wrecker whales. 

In October, 1832, Mate Norton, of the New Bedford 
ship Hector, had what may literally be termed a 
pitched battle with a “bull”? sperm-whale, which was 
found cruising alone in mid-ocean. 

I 





hurriedly set about overhauling his boat, with the 
cooper’s assistance, hoping to get out again, after a 
few minutes. While thus engaged, they suddenly saw 
a very large sperm whale make a breach out of water 
not more than half a cable’s length from the ship’s 
side. The vessel was then lying hove to with her 
main-topsail swung aback. 

“That whale acts queer,” said the cooper. “He 
seems to be nosin’ round, huntin’ for something.” 

After lying at the surface for a minute, the whale 
settled into the water, but immediately rose ayain, 
within thirty yards of the ship’s bows, and made di- 
rectly at the vessel. 

Seeing this hostile movement, the mate shouted to 











vember, 1819,—repeating the story as told by the cap- 
tain of the vessel, who was one of the five survivors of 
her crew. 

On the morning of that day, the Zesex being near 
the equator, in longitude 119° west, a school of whales 
was discovered. The boats, three in number, were at 
once lowered, and pulled off in pursuit; and one of 


the boy, who bad been left at the wheel, ordering the 
helm hard up; but before the vessel’s course could be 
| changed, the whale struck the ship with his head, just 
| 

forward of her fore-chains. 
“The ship,” says the mate, “brought up as suddenly 





liately this whale was “raised;’’ the boats 
were lowered, and soon drew in upon him, when sud- 
denly discovering his would-be captors, and before 
even an “iron’’ had been thrown, the whale rushed 
upon the mate’s boat, and with a spiteful sweep of his 
jaw, partially caught and crushed it. 

It is one of the few instances where a whale has 
taken the initiative against his assailants and began the 
“war” himself. This was, in fact, the self-same old 
“bull” which, three months previously, had wrecked 
one or more boats of the ship Barclay, and killed the | 
first mate of that vessel. ‘Two of the Barclay’s har- | 
poons were at this very moment rankling in his | 
flesh. | 

By drawing a sail beneath the shattered boat, and | 
plugging the cracks with jackets, the crew were able to 
keep afloat; and at this juncture the captain’s boat 
came up. 

“Look out for this old fellow!” the mate hailed. | 

‘“‘He’s just struck us; he’s a ‘wrecker!’” 








ATTACKED BY A WHALE. 


and violently as if she had struck a reef, and trembled 
like a leaf, from stem to stern.”’ 

After striking, the whale either dived, or slid, be- 
neath the vessel. They felt him bumping up under 
her keel and scraping it, as he passed aft. Immedi- 
ately, he appeared at the surface, on the leeward quar- 
ter, where he lay for some moments as if stunned. 
Then, starting suddenly, he wriggled off to some dis- 
tance. 

Feeling the ship’s head settle and hearing the water 
rushing in, the mate ordered the men to the pumps, 
which were at once set going. The cooper rushed be- 
low to see if the leak could be got at. Fearing the 
worst, for he felt the ship settling rapidly, the mate 
turned his attention to the spare boats and at once set 
signals for the return of the captain’s boat and that of 
the second mate, which were fully a mile away. 

While this was transpiring, the whale lay thrashing 
the sea into foam, at a little distance, opening and 
shutting his ponderous jaws with great force. Pres- 
ently the man stationed to watch him shouted,— 

“Here he is! He’s making for us again!” 

Turning, the mate saw the enraged leviathan plung- 
ing directly at the ship again, this time at great speed, 
and seemingly the very incarnation of fury. Bebind 
him the water was lashed into foam by the lateral 
strokes of-his huge tail> Water-logged aa the ship had 
become, it was impossible to sheer off to avoid him. 

On he came, a huge battering-ram of flesh and bone, 
striking the Zssex again full on-her bows, beneath the 
cat-heads. 

The shock was accompanied by a dull crash of the 
planking and timbers. As before, the monster passed, 
bumping, under the vessel and disappeared to lee- 
ward, leaving his crushed antagonist to sink in mid- 
ocean. 

The lashings of the spare boats were cut and they 
were hurriedly launched. Obeying the signal, the cap- 
tain and second mate came back, and their horror at 
seeing the ship in such plight can be better imagined 
than described. With as much haste as possible, a 
quantity of provisions and some instruments were taken 
from the sinking ship, which had filled very rapidly 
after the second shock. 

The coast of Peru was judged to be the nearest land. 
The boats were therefore headed due east, and a voy- 
age began which is hardly paralleled in the annals a 
martiime suffering and horror. 

For three months those wretched men were afloat on 
the open ocean, exposed to storms and all the miseries 
of thirst and famine. The boats at length became 
separated, that of the second mate never being heard 
from. That containing Capt. Pollard and his crew 
was one night attacked and nearly wrecked by a shark. 

Floating day after day, till, maddened by thirst and 
hunger, the wretched sailors were at length obliged to 
subsist on the flesh of their dead shipmates, the mate’s 
boat, with three ghastly survivors, was at last picked 
up by an English ship, the Jndian ; and a few days 








“T’ll tame him!” cried the captain. “Give way, 
boys. Lay me alongside of him.” 

But asthe boat came up, the whale turned on his 
back, seized it in his mouth and gave a kind of shake, 
the crew having barely time to jump for their lives 
into the sea. In an instant the boat was ground to 
splinters. 

“He seemed to shake it asa dog would a rat,” the 
mate relates. ‘Lines, irons, fluke-spades, hatchets, 
lances, oars and strips of the boat, flew out on both 
sides of his jaw; and as he ‘clacked,’ I could see that 
his big teeth were all snarled up with the tub-lines. 
Not satisfied with this, he wriggled round, right and 
left, chewing up the boat-kegs and whatever fragments 
he could get hold of, lashing the sea with his tail all 
the while, as if in savage satisfaction of his exploit.” 

Very quietly the mate, in his broken boat, picked up 
the captain and his crew. They then pulled back to 
the ship, reaching it with difficulty. 

Let the old rascal go,” said Captain Morse. “He’s 
a rough customer.” 

‘*He’s too dangerous a brute to be left cruising round 
on these grounds,” replied the mate. ‘Let me pick a 
boat and crew and I’ll go back and kill him.” 

“Do you mean it?” said the captain. 

“Certainly, sir,” said Norton. 

“Well, try him again, then,” exclaimed the captain. 

With a sound boat anda picked crew, Norton was 
soon on his way toward where the old “‘wrecker” was 
still lying amidst the floating fragments of the crushed 
boats. Very cautiously, and with muffled row-locks, 
they approached the monster, whose great length lay 
in part out of water. 

Norton had armed himself with a long, keen whale- 
lance, and had determined to come to close quarters at 
once and trust to one deep “drive’’ at the creature’s 
vitals, just back of the “‘shoulder.” 

Slowly, with scarcely the sound of a ripple, they 
crept up from behind. But the whale either heard the 
boat or caught sight of it; with a fierce sweep of his 
tail, he turned upon them, bis terrible ivory-studded 
jaw gaping ten feet, disclosing a livid cavity of enor- 
mous size, capacious enough to engulf boat and crew 
at one mouthful! 

“Stern all—for your lives!” ordered the mate in a 
low, but awfully intense tone. “Spring! spring, 
men !”? 

As only men in the face of such fearful peril can, 
the crew sprang at their oars. The stiff ash buckled 
like rush-blades. Right at their stern gaped that aw- 
ful jaw, getting nearer every second! The great knob- 
bed ivory tushes fairly loomed over the mate’s head! 
But by a quick movement the boat was thrown out of 
the whale’s course and barely escaped the terrific 
“clack” with which the jaws snapped together! 

But no time was left the panting men to even get 
breath. For perceiving that he had passed the boat, 
the now furious whale at once turned upon them, and 
again the race for life began. 





Once more the men pulled with all their strength, 
but the whale, approaching at a rate of not less than 
fifteen knots an hour, was soon hard upon them, his 
tremendous jaw raised to strike. And again, they 
were saved only by the dexterous “dodging” of the 
mate, at the very moment the monster “‘clacked.” 

Four times this manceuvre was repeated, Norton 
once actually saving the boat by setting bis steering 
oar, for a shove off, against the whale’s lip. 

Thus they raced, dodged and parricd, till at last, 
fairly winded, the whale turaed over to spout. This 
was the moment which the mate had waited for. 

“Now, boys, lively! Spring! Put me back alongside 
him!’ he shouted, and dropping the steering-oar, he 
seized the long lance. 

Three strokes, and the boat bumped against the 
monster’s side, when, driving the lance with all his 
strength, Norton buried it to the pole in the whale’s 
“life,” calling to the men to give way at the same mo- 
ment. 

A stream of blood spouted high into the air as the 
lance was withdrawn; and they were off from his side 
just in time to escape his dying flurry. 

This was a bundred-barrel-whale, fully eighty feet 
in length. 
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LES SILHOUETTES. 


The sea is flecked with bars of gray, 
The dull dead wind is out of tune, 
And like a withered leaf the moon 
Is blown across the stormy bay. 


Etched clear upon the pallid sand 

The black boat lies; a sailor boy 
Clambers aboard in careless joy 

With laughing face and gleaming hand. 


And overheard the curlew’s cry, 

Where through the dusky upland grass 
The young brown-throated reapers pass, 
Like silhouettes against the sky. 
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For the Companion. 


A ROYAL HOUSEHOLD. 
The King and Queen of Denmark, 


Most of the dynasties that now occupy thrones in 
Europe can carry the history of their advent to the 
purple many centuries back. But the royal house of 
Denmark is a remarkable exception. 

When the present King Christian IX., now the 
sovereign of one of Europe's oldest, and at the same 
time smallest kingdoms, himself the father of one 
King, one Empress, and of the Princess nearest to 
Great Britain’s throne, was born on April 8, 1818, he 
was the younger son of one of those princely families 
which have by the historical development been re- 
duced, from small dukedoms and marquisates, to rela- 
tive poverty and insignificance. 

The members of the house of Holstein-Sinderborg- 
Gliicksborg-Beck had royal blood in their veins, but 
all that was left them of former greatness was the long 
name enumerating the possessions they once had 
owned or laid claim to. 

Young Prince Christian of Gliicksborg had to work 
his own way in life; and according to the traditions of 
the family, he chose a military career, entering as a 
lieutenant in the Royal Horse Guards, a dashing and 
splendidly-uniformed cavalry regiment, forming the 
favorite body-guard of the King of Denmark, at that 
time old King Frederick VI. 

He had reached the rank and pay of captain when, 
in 1842, he married in Copenhagen the Princess Louise 
of Hesse-Cassel, a distant relative of his and very 
nearly of his own age. It was in every respect a love- 
match. Both were young, handsome and full of hope. 
They loved and they married, trusting to Providence, 
little dreaming at the time of the high destinies reserved 
to them in the not distant future. The marriage was, 
and ever since has been, a most happy one; in every 
respect a model of an honest, loving, God-fearing 
household. 

Two sons and two daughters were born to them in 
the first five years of their marriage. 

The Prince-captain and his Princess-wife had to 
shift as well as they could in order tomake both ends 
meet; and they managed to solve the problem in a way 
that won them general esteem and admiration. Hus- 
band and wife learned, during this period, to appreci- 
ate the struggles, the cares, the joys and the sorrows 
of ordinary human life. They have never forgotten 
the teachings of these humble and happy years of 
their life; and to them they owe many of the qualities 
which have since endeared them to their people, and 
united their hearts with the Danish nation’s heart. 

The year of 1848, that swept Europe by an irresisti- 
ble current of popular rising, was eventful for Den- 
mark. Two of the provinces of the Kingdom, the 
Duchies of Slesvig and Holstein, the population of 
which was by a great majority German, revolted 
against the authority of the Danish King, and were 
supported by Germany and Prussia. The house of 
Gliicksborg had sprung from these duchies, and near- 
ly all its members sided with the rebellion against the 
King. Only Prince Christian remained faithful to his 
allegiance and his oath. He drew his sword on his 
sovereign’s side, and served with all honor under the 
Danish flag during the three years’ war that ended 
with the crushing of the insurrection. 

This fidelity soon found a reward. On the throne of 
Denmark was then sitting King Frederick VII., the 
last scion of the dynasty of Oldenborg, which had for 
full four centuries reigned over that Kingdom, and for 
a great part of the time, also over Norway. King 
Frederick VII. had been married twice, bat had no 
children, It became necessary to provide for the suc- 
cession to the throne; and as the integrity and preser- 
vation of the Danish Monarchy was a matter of high 
interest to all European Powers, the settlement had to 
be arranged by and with their advice and consent. 

Among the candidates to the throne, Prince Chris- 
tian soon occupied the first place. His own family re- 
lations did not give him any near claim, but his wife 
was, through her mother, a born Princess of Den- 
mark, in close relationship to the King. But more 
than any right of pedigree, it was the general high re- 
gard for the princely couple and the sincere respect 
for their moral qualities that lifted them to the vacant 
place of heirs-presumptive to the throne of Denmark. 
In 1852, a treaty was concluded in London between the 
great Powers, designating Prince Christian of Gliicks- 
borg as successor to Frederick VII., and in 1858 a bill 
passed the Danish Parliament confirming the nomina- 
tion. 
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In their new, and in many respects very delicate, 
position, Prince Christian of Denmark, as he was 
now called, and Princess Louise continued to ex- 
hibit the same distinguished qualities that had 
marked them as the Danish people’s choice. Sur- 
rounded by more splendor, their household and 
domestic life still kept within the same groove of 
honesty and happiness. 


! During the London season when Hyde Park is 
full of splendtd carriages and prancing teams, and 
when Rotten Row is crowded with ladies and gen- 
tlemen on horseback, the Princess generally takes 
a drive through the Park from Marlborough 
House, her residence, accompanied by one or two 
of her daughters, who are fast growing up to prom- 
ising womanhood. Her carriage is unpretending, 





THE KING AND QUEEN OF DENMARK. 


One son and one daughter more were born to 
them during this period. It was also before their 
actual advent to the throne, in March, 1863, that 
their eldest daughter, Princess Alexandra, mar- 
ried the Prince of Wales, and that their second 
son, William, was elected King of the Greeks, un- 
der the name of George I. The marriage of the 
second daughter, Princess Dagmar, to the Grand 
Duke Alexander, now the Emperor of all the Rus- 
sias, took place some years later. 


The Princess of Wales. 


The peculiar charm of Princess Alexandra from 
her very childhood, has been a womanly grace, 
which has instinctively won all hearts around her. 
She is thoroughly well-educated, speaks with ease 
and elegance four different languages, and possesses 
a good deal of solid knowledge, but she never 
makes any show of these accomplishments, and 
they are overshone by her kind heart and deep 
womanly feeling. . 

Her handsome features and tranquil beauty are 
the mirror of a corresponding mind. She moves 
with equal ease and grace in the most different cir- 
cles, is as friendly and sympathetic to the peasant 
she meets on the road as to the lord who is bowing 
to her in the gilded palace. Naturally inclined to 
a serious turn of mind, she can be glad and even 
merry with those who are dear to her. 

So she was as a child and young girl, and so 
she remains as the Princess of Wales. It is the 
combination of these qualities that have made her 
so generally beloved in English society, exclusive 
and exacting as it is, and obtained for her a pop- 
ularity equalling that of Queen Victoria herself. 

She was hardly eighteen, when she was be- 
trothed to Prince Albert Edward of Wales, three 
years her senior. The Prince-Consort had then 
died and left the Queen of England a disconsolate 
widow, but it is believed that, several years be- 
fore, he had contemplated the match as the fittest 
for the Heir to England’s throne, and one which 
offered the best guarantee for mutual happiness 
and a vigorous progeniture. The choice was made 
for policy and state-craft, but the tenderer feelings 
of the young people were not excluded, and before 
anything was settled the opportunity was offered 


them to become acquainted and to prove their own | 


hearts. 

The result conformed to the wishes of the par- 
ents, and in March, 1863, the young princess left 
the land of her birth to accept the higher destinies 
waiting for her. A few days after, on March 10th, 
1863, the wedding took place with great splendor 
and with no less enthusiasm. 

More than twenty years have now passed since 
that day, and it may be truly said that at no mo- 
ment during this entire period has the princess 
lost in the love or the sympathetic respect of the 
British people. Her popularity has every year 
sent deeper roots into the hearts of the nation. 

The Princess of Wales is still one of the hand- 
somest ladies in English society. She has pre- 
served her tall and slender figure, her complexion 
is still fair, her eyes have the same kind sparkle, 
and her beautiful hair has the same natural and art- 
less fall. She does not look her age. Some years 
ago she was attacked by a disease that left a stiff- 
ness in one of her knee-joints, and this somewhat 
impedes her movements. 


almost plain; but no spectator could fail to observe 
it as it passes along greeted by the deep bows of 
the ladies and the uncovering of all the gentle- 
men. CarRL STEEN DE BILLE. 
—__ — +o 
For the Companion. 
EARTH. 
In storm, and thunder, and lurid light, 
Earth ly to beauty and perfect strength; 
It will die in the wind and gloom of night, 
When the years have run their length. 
THOS. 8. COLLIER. 
a 
THE DOMINION OF CANADA. 

The Marquis of Lorne retires, and the Marquis 
of Lansdowne comes in, as Governor-General of 
Canada. The Dominion is the largest in territory 
of all the colonial possessions of Great Britain, 
and, except India, the largest in population. 

The Governor-General is the nominal head of 
the Government of about four and a half million 
people. He is chosen, how? Not in any sense 
by the people who are to be governed, but by the 
Prime Minister of the British Government. And 
in making his choice the Prime Minister need 
neither consult anybody, nor submit his action for 
the approval of any one. 

In fact, the system of government in Canada is 
wholly unlike ours. It is based upon the system 
of England, but with some modifications. The 
differences between the Government of the United 
States and that of Canada are, however, the mat- 
ters on which we now propose to speak. 

The first difference is that already spoken of, 
that while we choose our chief executive by a pop- 
ular vote, that of Canada is appointed without 
asking its consent. And whereas our President 
must be a natural-born citizen, the Governor-Gen- 
eral of Canada is never a native. 

Canada has a Senate, and so have we. But 
while our Senators are elected for a fixed term by 
the Legislatures of the several States, the Canadian 
Senators are appointed by the Government of the 
country, for life. 

The Canadian House of Commons corresponds 
| to our House of Representatives. But our mem- 
| bers are chosen from districts of equal, or nearly 
equal, size, while in Canada the districts vary 
| greatly—not so much, however, as they do in 
| England. Our Representatives are chosen for two 
years, whereas in Canada members are chosen for 
five years; but a parliament may be, and always 
| is, dissolved before the five years are expired. 

In Canada, as in this country, the actual busi- 

ness of Government is for the most part transacted 
in departments presided over by cabinet ministers. 
In the United States these ministers are selected 
by the President, and, having been confirmed by 
the Senate, hold office during his pleasure. 

In Canada the ministers are nominally appointed 
by the Governor-General. In reality one man is 
designated by the House of Commons as Prime 
Minister and head of the Government, and he se- 
lects all his colleagues. The Governor merely 
conforms to the will of the Commons and of the 
Premier. He might refuse to appoint a minister, 
| or he might dismiss one, but in either case he 
| would be regarded as having acted unconstitu- 

tionally. 
| Another striking difference is this. In our coun- 











try a Cabinet Minister cannot be a inember of Con- 
gress, nor a member of Congress a Minister. In 
Canada a Minister must be either a Senator or a 
member of the House of Commons. When, how- 
ever, a person is appointed to the Cabinet, he 
must, if a member of the Commons, resign his 
seat and be re-elected. If not re-elected, he can- 
not retain his cabinet position. 

But here comes in another difference. Custom 
requires a member of Congress to be a resident 
of the district for which he is chosen ; although the 
Constitution only requires that he shall be a resi- 
dent of the State. In Canada a man who lives in 
Nova Scotia may be chosen to the House of Com- 
mons from a district in British Columbia. Under 
this system it may sometimes happen that a per- 
son appointed to the Cabinet, having been rejected 
by his own constituency, will find another district 
which will choose him, and so he may retain his 
office. s 

These are some of the more marked differences 
between the two systems of Government. Rightly 
considered, they are only differences in form. In 
essence the same principle underlies each. Each 
country is governed under laws which, and by offi- 
cers who, represent the popular will. Canada no 
less than the United States is a free, self-govern- 
ing country. 

We are a republic; Canada is not. We are 
wholly independent; Canada is nominally a de- 
pendency of Great Britain. But the spirit of Can- 
ada is free, and the Government of the Dominion 
is, except with regard to foreign relations, as un- 
hampered in its action as is ours. Canada cannot 
goto war. She cannot make treaties. She can- 
not send Ministers and Consuls abroad. But in 
all domestic concerns she is as free to act as we 
are. 

If she wished for more freedom, she could have 
it. But the people of Canada are proud of their 
connection with Great Britain, and they willingly 
accept the small measure of restraint which is 
made necessary by that connection. 
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IF WE KNEW. 
If we knew the baby fingers 
Pressed against the window pane 
Would be cold and stiff to-morrow, 
Never trouble us again,— 


Would the bright eyes of our darling 
Catch the frown upon our brow? 

Would the prints of rosy fingers 
Vex us then as they do now? 


~2>- 
—<~or- 


STOCK-WATERING. 


The highest law court of New York not long 
since gave a decision in a case which involved the 
legality of what is known as stock-watering. This 
process in its simplest and, in the popular opinion, 
most offensive form, is this: 

Suppose a company has a capital of one million 
dollars; ten thousand shares at a par of one hun- 
dred dollars each. By vote of the company, or 
of its directors, one additional share is issued for 
every four shares held by each stockholder. These 
shares are given away. The man who held one 
hundred shares now has one hundred and twenty- 
five; the whole number of shares is twelve thou- 
sand five hundred; the nominal capital of the 
company is a million and a quarter dollars. : 

Something like this was done by the Western 
Union Telegraph Company, but it is not necessary 
to go into the details of the operation. A suit 
was brought to forbid the company to pay divi- 
dends on the new shares which had been issued 
for nothing. The first court where the case was 
tried, issued an order, or injunction, forbidding the 
payment of dividends. The Court of Appeals of 
New York has now reversed the decision. 

This is equivalent to saying that in New York 
it is not illegal to ‘‘water’’ stock, or to issue shares 
and increase the nominal capital of a company, 
when no additional capital has really been put into 
it. But what is legally right may sometimes be 
morally wrong, and it is worth while to examine 
this question in the broader light of justice and 
fair dealing. 

And it must be said, in the first place, that 
stock watering does not always, or even usually, 
inflict a wrong upon the community. Almost all 
corporations have no restriction upon the amount 
of dividends they may pay. All honorable cor- 
porations of course make all the money they hon- 
estly can. 

Now take a manufacturing, a railway, or a tel- 
egraph company. It is capable of making six, 
ten, or twenty per cent. upon its nominal capital, 
and this capital we will suppose has been actually 
paid in. If it can make twenty per cent., it makes 
it, and distributes it in dividends. Now if issuing 
two shares of stock for one will enable the com- 
pany to charge more for its service, or for what it 
produces, than it could charge and collect before, 
then the act of doubling the stock injures the com- 
munity. 

But it does not, at least not ordinarily, confer 
any such power. People say that the Western 
Union Telegraph Company is a monopoly, and can 
charge what it will for telegraph service. Not to 
discuss that point, it is very plain that increasing 
the number of shares does not make it more a 
monopoly than it was, or add to its greed of gain, 
or enlarge its power for dividends. 

Seven and a half per cent. dividends on one 
hundred shares are equal to six per cent. on one 








| hundred and twenty-five shares. The company 
| earned all it could before; it earns all it can now. 
It distributed all it earned then; it does the same 





now. Then it made larger dividends on a smaller 
number of shares than is the case at present. 

Suppose six per cent. to be a fair rate of divi- 
dend upon a railroad stock. Then the shares of a 
railroad which earns and pays nine per cent. divi- 
dends should be worth one hundred and fifty dol- 
lars each. If the company determines to water 
its stock one-half, what happens ? 

There are three shares where there were two be- 
fore. The company earns as much as before, and 
no more. The dividend is reduced to six per cent. 
Each of the three shares is worth one hundred 
dollars. The whole are worth three hundred dol- 
lars. The dividend on the three shares is eighteen 
dollars, the same as that on the old two shares. 

Now in all this, who has been hurt? It would 
be difficult to say that anybody has been injured. 
And the illustrations we have chosen show just 
when the evil of stock-watering, so far as the gen- 
eral public is concerned, may be felt. 

Whenever the possession of a larger nominal 
capital enables a corporation to charge more and 
collect more for its goods or services, stock-water- 
ing is injurious. In all other cases it is merely a 
matter of convenience to the corporation itself, 
how it will divide its earnings,;—a little on many 
shares, or more on fewer. 

This, however, is a consideration of the subject 
only so far as the public at large is concerned. 
Stock-watering is, nevertheless, accompanied by 
evils of its own. It promotes stock speculation in 
more ways than one. It is usually resorted to by 
boards of directors who speculate. 

Some of these directors, knowing that a “stock 
dividend,” as it is called, is contemplated, buy 
more shares before the plan is made public, and 
thus ‘‘feather their own nests.” ‘The real evils of 
the system therefore fall, not on the public, but 
on owners of shares who do not have inside in- 
formation, and on speculators who get caught 
on the wrong side of the market. 
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AMATEUR NEWSPAPERS, 

In the Centennial Exposition in 1876, there was an 
exhibit of newspapers and magazines edited and pub- 
lished by boys and girls in colleges and schools. They 
numbered several hundred, and were examined with 
great interest and curiosity by foreigners, as a signifi- 
cant hint of the energy of American young people and 
of the opportunities for displaying that energy which 
are afforded to them here. 

These juvenile attempts at journalism owed their 
birth, for the most part, to the popularity of cheap 
printing-machines among boys. In some cases the 
skill and talent developed by the use of these useful 
toys have shaped the owner’s whole course in life. 

Six years ago the Companion told its readers the 
story of a poor lad in Ohio who had become the happy 
possessor of a printing-machine. By striking off la- 
bels, bills, etc., he earned enough to buy a large ma- 
chine. He then issued a newspaper full of the local 
news of his native town, and at that time bad actually 
paid his way through college by this means. He is 
now the editor and owner of a successful paper in one 
of the Western States, and by his conduct of it has 
made himself a leader in the community. 

It is true that energy and industry and economy will 
push such a boy forward without such tools as print- 
ing-machines, etc.; but it is also true that such tools 
will suggest industry, and economy, and energy, to 
many a boy who otherwise would remain an idler. 

College and school papers, too, rouse the ambition 
of many lads, and teach them the practical, fluent use 
of the pen. There are over two hundred of these pub- 
lications in the country, from the six-by-ten-inch sin- 
gle sheet to the large magazines of the universities. 

There is, of course, much crude writing in these 
journals; the wisdom is apt to sink into ponderous 
platitudes; the wit into slang. But there are often 
shown in them also, vigor, acute observation and fan- 
cy; and there is no better field of practice for the 
young man who intends to become a journalist than 
they afford. He can learn there (if he chooses to learn 
at all) the curious change of feature which his ideas 
put on when they pass out of manuscript into print; 
he can learn to lighten his heavy truisms into the semi- 
colloquial newspaper style; he can learn to shun 
coarseness on the one hand, and florid fine writing on 
the other. 

Every editor of a paper knows how many business 
men, scholars, thorough experts in their own branches 
of knowledge, are found totally incompetent to write 
a newspaper article. The briefest paragraph from their 
pen is labored, and smells of the midnight oil. 

They have the ideas, the facts, the wisdom and wit, 
but they lack a certain sleight of expression, and ease 
which only practice can give. It is like a powerful 
man trying to play cricket. He has the theory of the 
game, strength and will, but he cannot drive the ball to 
the mark. These college papers offer the opportunity 
to the minds of boys, which the gymnasium does to 
their bodies. They do not originate power, but they 
bring the power they have into use. 


2 
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FASHIONS IN 1725. 

We must own that some of the fashions of this sea- 
son are a little strange. But, in truth, the freaks of 
Dame Fashion in the past were far more fantastic 
than those at which we are occasionally obliged to 
smile to-day. 

If the over-dressed girls of our own time are ridicu- 
lous, what were the beaux and belles in the early part 
of the eighteenth century? 

At that period Spain still held its head loftily among 
the nations of Europe. The dress of the Spanish belle 
was then cut high in front and very low behind, dis- 
playing her shoulders, which were touched with red 
paint. Her face, the tips of her ears, and even the 
palms of her hands, were also painted, and she was 
perfumed from head to foot. 

Jewelled bodkins were thrust through her hair, brace- 
lets and rings adorned her hands and arms, a broad 
knot of diamonds glistened at the top of her stays, and 


from it a chain of pearls or precious stones extended 
to her waist. 
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Pendants over a hand-breadth long, to which were 
sometimes added watches, jewelled padlocks, keys or 
little bells, hung from her ears. If she were short, 
she went about upon pattens six inches high, and if 
she were young and gay, she wore huge spectacles 
perched upon her nose and attached to ber over-bur- 
dened ears, to give her an air of gravity. 

The Spanish beau was arrayed in a“manner even 
more elaborate and absurd. He, too, was perfumed. 
His hair was parted on the crown of his head, and tied 
behind with a blue ribbon about four fingers wide and 
two yards long, and he wore an immense hat. 

He had a velvet vest and knee-breeches, and a scal- 
loped doublet of white satin with hanging sleeves. 
His cloak was black, and he carried it wrapped about 
his arm, that being considered more gallant. 

In one hand he borea light buckler with a steel spike 
in the middle, and in the other a sword, of a kind so 
long that no ordinary man could draw it from the 
sheath, which was therefore made to fly open upon 
touching a spring. His shoes were of the finest leather, 
fancjfully slashed and extremely tight, and his collar 
so straight and stiff that he could neither stoop nor 
turn his head. 

Viewed beside stich attire as this, the curly-brimmed 
hats, excruciatingly tight trousers, and pointed shoes 
of the young dandies of to-day, rise we had almost said, 
into good taste. Moreover the dandies of a former 
period were obliged to ‘‘give their whole minds” to 
the great business of personal decoration. At present 
the young fop can satisfy his elevated ideas of “‘good 
form” and “the requirements of society,” by concen- 
trating the whole powers of his mind upon his dress for 
a fraction only of his butterfly life. 


—_—-+o+——____ 


AUNT DELIGHT’S SCHOOL. 

Sixty years ago in New England, young men and 
maidens had to work during the spring, summer, and 
fall months. In winter they went to school to be taught 
by aman. In summer there was a w omen's school, at 
which only young children attended. or. 8. G. Good- 
rich, the ‘‘Peter Parley’ who delighted our fathers and 
mothers, went to a “Dame’s school,” when he was six 
years old. His description of the school-furniture and 
teacher’s method may show, by contrast, the progress 
made in New England schools since that day. 

The pupils were seated on slabs—that is, on boards 
sawn from the rounded parts of logs. Useful for 
kindling wood, they would have been useless for all 
other purposes, had not the frugal committee seen their 
value as school-benches. 


Each slab, its rounded side down, was supported by | 


four straddling wooden legs, set into auger-holes. On 
these slabs the children sat, swinging their legs in the 
air, for they were too short to touch the floor. 

The teacher was Delight Benedict, a maiden of fifty, 
short and bent, with a sallow complexion and a solemn 
face. She was known as Aunt Delight. Each child 
was called up, in turn, to her low chair. His first duty 
was to “‘make his manners,” that is, to jerk his head. 
Opening Dilworth’s spelling-book, Aunt Delight point- 
ed with a buck-handled penknife to the letters of the 
alphabet, one by one, asking,— 

‘*What’s that?” 

“A,” answered the child, if he knew his letters. 

‘© tha-a-t?” 


“BY” 
°° tha-a-t?” 
“D,” etc. 


When Master Goodrich’s turn came, his awe caused 
him to forget his “manners.” 

‘‘Make your obeisance!”” snapped Aunt Delight. 

The tone so frightened the little fellow that he re- 
mained motionless. Grasping his hair, she gave the 
head a jerk which made his teeth clash. That changed 
the boy’s bashfulness to indignation. 

“What's that?” she asked, pointing to A. The angry 
boy was doggedly silent. But when, for the third time, 
she asked, ‘“‘What’s that?”’ he replied,— 

“Why don’t you tell me what it is? 
here to learn you your letters!” 

Aunt Delight, as soon as school was over, called on 
Master Goodrich’s parents. With solemn voice she 
narrated their son’s awful contempt of her authority. 
The father suddenly left the room, without a word, 
but the mother bade her son not to do so again. 

“I always had a suspicion,” wrote Mr. Goodrich, 
when he was an old man, “‘that both of them smiled on 
one side of their faces.” 

— or _————. 


A WIFE’S ADMIRATION. 

Sir Arthur Wellesley, before he became the Duke 
of Wellington, married a charming Irish lady, Cather- 
ine Pakenham. They had been long attached to each 
other, and the marriage took place just after he had 
returned from his brilliant career in India. During 
his absence of eleven years, she never once wrote to 
him, yet her affection was constant. 

When Lady Wellesley was presented to Queen Char- 
lotte, Her Majesty said, ‘1 am happy to see at my 
court so bright an example of constancy. But did you 
really never write one letter to Sir Arthur during his 
long absence?” 

“No, never, your Majesty.” 

“And did you never think of him?” 

“Yes, your Majesty, very often.” 

She was proud of her husband’s reputation, but 
prouder of the fact that he merited it. Just before her 
death, she was visited by friends who found her lying 
on a sofa in a room filled with the magnificent presents 
of cities, kingdoms and sovereigns. When the visitors 
gazed upon them with admiration, the Duchess ex- 
claimed, with a weak voice,— 

“All tributes to merit! There’s the value! All pure, 
no corruption suspected even! That could not be said 
of the Duke of Marlborough!” 


I didn’t come 





—s tO 
* ITALIAN SERVANTS. 

Italian servants are models of politeness. The wild- 
est mistake made in their language by a foreigner, 
when giving an order, does not cause even the shadow 


of a smile to flit across the servant’s face. The words | 


“coachman” and ‘‘spoon” are much alike in Italian, as 
are also “‘cabbage” and “horse,” “hair” and “hats.” 

“JT have seen,” says a lady, writing in the Century, 
“a servant, when told to order ‘the spoon to harness | 
the horses,’ receive his instructions as if spoons har- 
nessing horses was a sight he had been accustomed to 
from childhood.” 


Tell your coachman to harness the cabbage, or your 
valet to hang up your hair, and they would bow and 
retire to carry out your absurd orders—which they 
perfectly understand, however—with most decorous 
solemnity. 

Though they never presume to disagree with their 
employers, yet these polite servants are very firm in 
carrying out their own ideas. The lady referred to 
once had a man cook, whose aversion to cats was as 
great as his mistress’ fondness for them. 

Yet in the lady’s presence he always spoke of cats 
as most charming animals to have about the house. 





But no cat could be kept in the house longer than a 
week, It always mysteriously disappeared ; had been 
run over, or strayed away, or killed by a dog, and the 
cook was thrown thereby into the depths of grief. 
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GIRAFFES FIGHTING. 

The author of “Under the Sun” humorously de- 
scribes the giraffe as a ‘‘sky-raking animal that passes 
its life looking out of a fourth-story window.” This 
zebra gone to seed has such an original method of 
fighting that the wild-beast-killing Romans used to 
amuse themselves with combats between two giraffes. 


The giraffe has neither claws vor tusks vor beak nor 
sting nor poison-fangs nor sharp teeth, nor yet hob- 
nailed boots. J 

So when it is out of temper with one of its own kind 
it does not fly in the face of Providence by trying to 
scratch its antagonist’s bowels out, as a tiger might, or 
toss it like a rhinoceros, or peck its eyes out like a vul- 
ture, or sting it like a scorpion, or strike it like a co- 
bra, or fly at its throat like a wolf, or jump on it as the 
costermonger does. 

On the contrary, the giraffe, remarking that it has 
been provided by nature with a long and pliable neck, 
terminating in a very solid head, uses the upper half of 
itself like a flail, and swinging its neck round and 
round in a way that does immense credit to its organi- 
zation, brings its head down at each swing with a 
thump on its adversary. 

The other combatant adopts precisely the same tac- 
tics; and the two animals, planting themselves as firmly 
| as possible by stretching out all four legs to the ut- 
most, stand opposite each other hammering with their 
heads, till one or the other fractures its skull or bolts. 

Their heads are furnished with two stumpy, horn- 
like processes, so that the giraffes, when busy at this 
hammer and tongs, remind the spectators somewhat of 
two ancient warriors thumping each other with the 
spiked balls they used to carry for that purpose at the 
| end of a chain. 

——_—_~+oe—_—_—_——_ 


JACK’S FIRST COMMAND. 

When Gen. Taylor had defeated the Mexicans at Palo 
Alto and Resaca de la Palma, he returned to his base 
of supplies, Point Isabel, which was garrisoned by 
twelve hundred men fromthe navy. He was-received 
with great enthusia&n by the sailors, who almost car- 


his tent. 


contrary to military discipline, the old hero was very 
tolerant of their irregular attentions. In fact, officers 
of the regular army are always inclined to make a pet 
of Jack. They look upon him as a privileged charac- 
ter when on shore, and allow him all sorts of liberties. 


During the siege of Vera Cruz by Gen. Scott’s 
army, a party of sailors were on shore. They man- 
aged to “confiscate” a number of horses and donkeys, 
and amused themselves by riding about the camp. 

One “old salt”? rode by Gen. Scott’s quarters on a 
donkey. Several staff-officers, seeing that the sailor 
was seated too far back, called out to him to shift his 
seat amidships. 

“Gentlemen!” answered Jack, drawing rein, ‘‘this 
is the first craft I ever commanded, and it is hard if I 
can’t ride on the quarter-deck.”’ 


4@> 
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WHAT SHE DID. 

When a child is offered as a witness in a court of jus- 
tice, the judge tries to discover whether the little one 
knows that it is wrong to tella lie. If there is a glim- 
mering of this sentiment, the child’s evidence is usual- 
ly received. Sometimes the judge’s questions provoke 
the queerest sort of replies. 


A little girl, aged ten, was put on the stand. Before 
taking her evidence, Justice Park asked her several 
questions about the Catechism, the Ten Command- 
ments and the Lord’s Prayer. 

Having received favorable answers, he said he had 
just one more question to put. “Just tell us, little 
girl, the last thing you do before getting into bed?” 

She was silent; the question was repeated in an en- 
couraging tone. "At last she said, confidentially, amid 
the breathless silence of the court,— 

“T put off my clothes and put on my night-cap!” 


~4>> 
or 


FORGOT. 

The memory is often eccentric. It will retain a date 
and let a word slip through its fingers. There are 
scores of persons who never forget a fact, but who sel- 
dom quote a sentence correctly. A poor verbal mem- 
ory is a source of annoyance toa public speaker, as 
the Christian Advocate shows by the following anec- 
dote: 


The Rev. Arthur Marsell, of England, says that his 
own father was one ot the most impassioned and pow- 
erful extempore orators he ever heard; but he had a 
bad verbal memory. Once, after working us up witha 
splendid passage of unprepared and impromptu elo- 
quence, he tried to close the sentence with the text, 
“Mercy and truth are met together ; righteousness and 
peace have kissed each other.” 

But the words d his recollection and he said: 
“Mercy and truth are met together; and—and—and— 
two similar sentiments have kissed each other!” 

Bad as the verbal memory may by nature be, it is 
capable of great improvement. 











—_++o>—___—_ 
FILLED, 
| When in 1798, during the Irish Rebellion, a French 
fleet threatened the coast of Ireland, the Mayor of 
Cork committed a characteristic “bull :” 
The Mayor, Sir Vesyan Pick, sent despatches to the 
Lord- lieutenant, informing him that the city was in a 


state of readiness, and that at the time of writing he 
| held a sword in one hand and a pistol in the other. 


ried him in their arms, and could hardly be kept out of | 


Instead of resenting their disorderly conduct, so 


| Patent Guard and Knife-Rest Combined. 





Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
IN IMPAIRED NERVE FUNCTION. 

Dr. C, A, FERNALD, Boston, Mass,, says: “I have 
used it in cases of impaired nerve function with benefic- 
ial results, especially in cases where the system is 
affected by the toxic action of tobacco.” (Ade. 

—_——_—__— 


AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE to sell the 

ot Family Knitting 
MM. e ever iaventas. Will knita pair of Stockings 
with HEEL and TOE complete in 20 minutes. It 
will also knit a great a. fancy work for which 


there is always a — 
terms to the Two! Kultting Machine Co., 


Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
aa Ti ICE 











Hood’s Sarsaparilla frees the sufferer from sick 
headaches. It purifies the blood effectually. jAdv, 
—_——___——_ 


Much sickness with children, attributed to other 
causes, is occasioned by worms. Use BROWN’S VERMI- 
FUGE COMFITS, or Worm Lozenges. (Adv. 

—_—___¢@——____. 


CATALOGUE FREE. 
SPRINGFIELD MASS. 


DRY GOODS 


By Mail or Express! 
Nearly a Million to select from, collect- 
ed by our own a buyers. . ine markets of 
Trimm Dres: a . 4s, Shawls, 
mmings. os ory U holste 
eb inte er. 





“‘My system seemed saturated with scrofula,” said 
Mr. Selby Carter, Nashville, Tenn., “but Ayer’s Sarsa- 
parilla cured me.” (Adv, 











pk NTERS send stamp for Wholesale list of Blank 
Cards,1000 varieties. Union Card Co., Montpelier, Vt. 





Fancy 





Tien, Lac egnaee, Under. 
MICROSCOPES! jai seine. Gons Fane Sie, 
Infants’, Boys and Gi ris’ 8, &c, Samples, 
EL ESCO RE ot asses, |x CURE Ee eT 

cation, i. Marke 
acid frre Ss, Phila. (2 Please say where you saw this advertis'nt. 

BAROME ERS 
THERMOMETERS, 


DRAWING INSTRUMENTS, 
Punssereieat AND GHEMICAL APPARATUS 
and deseri; ten Catalogu: 


QUEEN & CO. Opticians, PHILADELPHIA 
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Write for our Fall Book of “Clothing News,” which 
tells how to order safely and economically Clothes, Un- 
derclothes, Hats and Shoes for Men or Boys. 


ROGERS, PEET & CO., 
569 to 575 Broadway, New York. 





The American 
people are quick to 
appreciate a good ar- 
ticle, which accounts 
for their consuming 
several millions of 
cakes of Ivory Soap 
the past year. Its 
sterling merits and 
moderate cost estab- 
lish it permanently in 
every household 
where once tried. 





THE DINGEE & CONARD CO’S 
BEAUTIFUL EVER-BLOOMING 


ROSES 


| SPLENDID POT PLANTS, specially pre- 
ared for House Culture and Winter Bloom, 
elivered safely by mail, postpaid at all post- 

| offices. a lendid Narietles our choice, all labeled, 
for $1 for $2; 5Lpfo "} 1,2 ; 
§ for 10 ; log for $13. We CIVE args me 
resent of Choice NEW OO 

with every order, Ou 1 3% complete 

Tr —— oe ae Bose, MOeE a a CON tllust? Sonn toall, 


| Rose dusters. NQEE & i. eres 





Oey Pa. 


MRS. LANGTRY, 


The Famous Jersey Lily. 


It would be a pity if the famous beauty should suffer 

even temporary inconvenience in consequence of our 

climate affecting her “velvet voice,” when a well-known 

| ae tie d remedy is at hand for her relief. In such cases 

JONEY OF HOREHOUND AND TAR has 

| Soe ~y go particularly beneficial by its action in 

promptly allaying an irritated or congested state of the 

| vocal organs, and dispelling sore throat, coughs and 
| brows affections. All sufferers remember the name. 

C. N. CRITTENTON, N. Y., Proprietor. For sale by 

‘all AS. bg 

Glenn’s Sulphur Soap beautifies. complexion, 
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DECKER 


' BROTHERS’ 
 MATCHLESS 


Complete Outfit, Remit $3.50. | 
PIANOS 


With Instruction Book. Forwarded by Express. 
33 Union Square, New York, 


Instruments only, by mail, $3.00, eevee a. | } 
Instruments only, by express, $2.80, 
| 
SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, 
Mention the YOUTH’s COMPANION. 


For Instruction Book only, remit 3c. in stamps. | 
THE ELECTRICAL SUPPLY CO. | 

GOCDELL’S 
BEST 


17 Dey St., New York City. 
Carving Knife & Fork. 














Telegraph Instruments. 








Mention the COMPANION. 
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Best cutting Blades made. 


CALIFORNIA ROSEWOOD HANDLE with Nickel Bolster, $1.25 per pair; Nickel Bolster & Cap, $1.50 per pair. 

EBONY HANDLE Nickel Bolster, $1.75 per pair; Ebony Handle, Nickel Bolster and Cap, $2 per pair. 

IVORY AND METAL SILVER-PLATED HANDLES (like cut) $3 per pair. By mail postpaid for above 
prices. Steels to match at fair prices. Send for Illustrated Catalogue of Cutlery, &c. 


GOODELL CO., Antrim, N. H., or 77 Chambers Street, N. Y. 


CHRISTMAS EVENINC. 


All who wish to spend a delightful Christmas Evening will do well to order one of our IMPROVED 
RUBY MAGIC LANTERNS as s00n as possible. You could not purchase for $5 as satisfactory a Magic 
Lantern Outfit as the one we offer for $1.50. 

How to Have a Good Time 
Christmas evening, and at 
the same time make a little 
money. First,Provide your- 
self with our /mproved Mag- 
te Lantern Outfit, which in- 
cludes, besides the Lantern, 
25 Views, Lecture Book,iZEr- 
hibition Tickets, Show Bill 
and Directions. Now ar- 
range an exhibition, and sell 








Our Improved Magic Lantern 
is much superior to the one 
we offered last year. Besides 
other improvements it con- 
tains a Solid Copper Reflec- 
tor,silver-plated. The lenses 
are of the finest French 
manufacture. It is only by 
owning the patents and 
making our Magic Lanterns 
in lots of 10,000, that we can 
your tickets to friends who { afford to sell so fine an in- 
would be glad to come. — strumentat such alow price. 
We offer our Ruby Magic Lantern Outfit for only $1.50. On saaiek of 35c. extra we will prepay exp ress. 


A SPECIAL OFFER. 
Durr We have just made Four New Sets of Views. 








Gee ap kent) 


No. 301—Our Solar System, 21 Views in the Bet, Price, $1.35 

Ge “ 302—Story ofaCoalMine,4& “ “ 1.3 

pls “ 303—German Fun, comic, 30 oe = 1.3 

2 , “ 304—French Fun,comic, 30 “ ““% “ “ 195 
+7 Alay» ol 7” A descriptive lecture goes with each set. To any 


person ordering our Ruby Magic Lantern we will send any 
one of the above Sets, postage paid by us on receipt of 75 
cents, The offer is also made to all who now own our Ruby 
Z Magic Lanterns. This Special Offer is good until Jan. 1, 1884. 
Z PERRY MASON & CO., 


41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass, 
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For the Companion. 


THE LEGEND OF GLOOSCAP, 


Bathed in the sunshine still as of yore, 
Stretches the peaceful Acadian shore, 
Fertile meadows and flelds of grain 
Smile as they drink the summer rain. 


There like a sentinel, grim and gray, 
Biomidon stands at the head of the Bay, 
And the famous Fundy tides, at will, 
Sweep into Minas Basin still. 


With wondrous beauty the Gaspereaux 
Winds its way to the sea below, 

And the old Acadian Grand Pré 

Is the home of the prosperous men to-day. 





The place where Basil the blacksmith wrought 
In the glow of his forge, is a classic spot, 

And every summer tourists are seen 

In the fairy haunts of Evangeline. 


But the old Acadian woods and shores, 
Rich in beautiful legend stores, 

Were once the home of an older race, 

Who wove their epics with untaught grace. 


Long ere the dikes that guard for aye 
From the merciless tides the old Grand Pré 
Built by the Frenchman’s tireless hands, 
Grew round the rich Acadian lands,— 


The Micmac sailed in his birch canoe 
Over the Basin calm aud blue, 
Speared the salmon, his heart's desire, 
Danced and slept by his wigwam fire. 


Far in the depth of the forest gr 

Hunted the moose, the livelong 5 
hile the mother sang to her Miemac child 
»ngs of the forest weird and wild, 





Over the tribe, with jealous eye 


Watched the Great Spirit from on high, 

While on the crest of Blomidon 

Glooscap, the God-Man, dwelt alone. 

No matter how far his feet might stray, 

Far from the haunts of his tribe away, 

Glooscap could hear the Indian's prayer, 

And send some message of comfort there, 

Glooscap it was who taught the use 

Of the bow and spear, and who sent the moose 

Into the Indian hunter's hands, 

Glooscap who strewed the shining sands 

Of the tide-swept beach of the stormy Bay 

With amethysts purple and agates gray, 

And brought to each newly wedded pair 

The Great Spirit's benediction fair. 

But the white man came, and with ruthless hand, 

Cleared the forest and sowed the land, 

And drove from their haunts by the sunny shore, 

Micmac and moose, forevermore. 

And Glooscap, saddened, and sore distressed, 

Took his way to the unknown West, 

And the Micmac kindled his wigwam fire 

Far from the grave of his child and his sire; 

Where now as he weaves his basket gay, 

And paddles his birch canoe away, 

He dreams of the happy time for men 

When Glooscap shall come to his tribe again. 

ARTHUR WENTWORTH EATON. 
~~or— 


For the Companion, 
TW SCENES. 

An extraordinary scene presented itself one night 
last October, in the city of New York, a scene 
which would be possible in no other country than 
our own. 

It was the opening of a magnificent place of 
amusement, built expressly for the accommoda- 
tion of the millionaires of that city. The stock- 
holders were, almost without exception, men of 
enormous fortune, and men who had made their 
fortunes by their own efforts. On the opening 
night they filled the boxes. The dresses of the wo- 
men were of imperial splendor. The diamonds 
surpassed those in the regalia of many European 
dynasties. 

Over six hundred millions of dollars, it was es- 
timated, were represented in one tier. None of 
the men who had amassed these fabulous riches 
had any ancestry to boast of, in fact their pride 
was that they had carved out their own fortunes 
by shrewdness and energy. 

It was a superb success. In no other country 
are the chances for such unlimited triumph open 
to shrewdness and energy; and in no other coun- 
try would the possession of huge wealth be able to 
constitute a distinctive society apart from any 
considerations of education or birth. 

On the same night, in the neighboring city of 


Philadelphia, was assembled a great council of | 


ministers of one of the Christian churches. There 
were men of every age; white men, negroes and 
Indians. 

They came from all quarters of this country, 
from Alaska to Mexico; from China, Japan and 
Africa. Many of them with the refined faces of 
scholars and gentlemen bore marks of extreme 
poverty. They were ill-fed and scantily clothed. 
These were the missionaries who traversed the 
wilder parts of the country, and supported their 
wives and children on ‘ess than the wages of a 
day-laborer. Their yearly income would not have 
bought one of the fans which finished the dress of 
the money-queens in the New York opera-house. 

To this council there entered a man bent with 
age, from one of the Southern States, who for 
more than half a century had gone up and down 
its waste places,in want and sickness, preaching 
the gospel of Christ to the poor. 

He was known as one of those holy and humble 
men of heart, for whom we are bidden to thank 
God that they are among us. 

The whole assembly rose and stood while he 
bade them farewell. 

“T shall never be present at another general con- 
vention,” he said. ‘I was one of the council of 
1823. Of all the members of that council, clergy- 
men, bishops and laymen, there is but one man 
living, and I am he. The others are all dead. 


Since that council met we have carried the mes- | so-called on account of the large number of men he 





sage of Christ into every hill and valley of the 
Union. We have had hardships to bear, poverty, 
want and discouragement. But, brethren, ours 
has been a great success—a great success! Fare- 
well.” 

Then while the majestic music of the opera was 
sounding for the successful speculators, these 
other men, red, black and white, sang a hymn to- 
gether; rejoicing that they could yet go on with 
their lives of work and deprivation and self-sacri- 
fice, and achieve the great success of lifting human 
souls nearer to God. 
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WALTER SCOTT’S REGRET. 

We can learn something even from an enemy, and a 
friend’s failures may instruct us. That is the sort of 
education which a biography should give. Sir Walter 
Scott’s, especially the portion which narrates his boy- 
hood, gives it. Sir Walter was a sickly lad. The fact 
partly accounts for bis low standing at school. His 
master called him ‘‘a stupid boy,” but lived to reverse 
this judgment, and the pupil to regret that he had not 
given more attention to his studies. “I would at this 
moment,” be wrote, in the days of his fame, “give 
half the reputation I have had the good fortune to ac- 
quire, if I could rest the remaining part upon a solid 
foundation of learning and science.’’ That sentence 
should be pasted in every boy’s text-book. 


Though a poor scholar, young Scott was an insatia- 
ble reader, and often surprised his elders by the mis- 
cellaneous knowledge he possessed. 

He read with delight books of history, travels, poe- 
try, fairy tales, romances, and Eastern stories. He 
and a congenial friend would choose some nook on the 
face of an almost inaccessible bill, and, climbing up to 
it, sit for hours reading or telling each other stories, 
which were always ‘‘to be continued.” 

‘The boy’s memory was a fickle ally—it retained on] 
what pleased him, but that it never forgot. He left 
school with a great quantity of general but ill-arranged 
information. Later in life he lamented that his read- 
ing had been so desultory in his youth. ‘My appetite 
for books,” he wrote, ‘‘wae as ample and indiscrim- 
inating as it was indefatigable; and since, I have had, 
too frequently, reason to repent that few ever read so 
much, and to so little purpose.” 

Though Scott’s reading was unregulated, his mother 
looked after the education of his heart. She was gifted 
with good taste and with a natural sensitiveness to no- 
ble ideas. The boy used to read aloud to her Pope’s 
translation of Homer. Asis common with boys, bis 
enthusiasm was aroused by descriptions of battles. 
But when be came to a passage which expressed gen- 
erous sentiments, she made him pause and by ques- 
tions drew his attention to them. 

The mother’s training bore fruit. The novelist 
awoke one morning to find himself, not famous, he had 
been that for years, but a ruined man. His folly in 
living as a nobleman and his blind trust in bis publish- 
ers, had bankrupted him. 

Then the mother’s training in the noble ideas of jus- 
tice, right, and conscience asserted itself. ‘Give me 
time,” he said to his creditors, “and I will pay you 
every penny.’’ He sat himself down to his desk to write 
off six hundred thousand dollars of debt. Within ten 
years he had written books enough to ameliorate his 
affairs and bring peace to his mind. 

Rheumatism stiffened his fingers. He wrote in spite 
of it. He began to hope that he would soon be free from 
debt, when paralysis struck bim. He insisted on being 
helped to his desk. When he found that his pen rolled 
out of his nerveless fingers, he fell back in his chair 
and wept. He was laid in his bed and never rose from 
it till his body was lifted into its coffin. 

One lesson of this life, that which peeps out from 
the boy's habit of desultory reading and neglecting his 
studies, we have already hinted at. He bitterly de- 
plored it. 

But the old romancer, dying at the top and yet work- 
ing to pay his debts, while a graphic lesson in honesty, 
is a pathetic warning against the foolish vanity which 
tempts to extravagant living. 
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HIS GUESS! 

In the East cream-color in a horse is thought to in- 
dicate that he is of a delicate constitution. But in Cal- 
ifornia that color is regarded as indicative of the tough- 
est sort of a horse. Dr. Dio Lewis tells how he, from 
ignorance of this fact, was once ‘‘sold’’ by a California 
stage-driver. Just after they had changed horses at a 
station among the mountains, the driver said to the 
doctor, ‘Cap, how long do you reckon a hoss will stand 
it, doin’ ten miles a day, right here in the mountins?” 
The doctor said he was sure he could not tell. Per- 
haps five years. 





“Cap, you can bet your life that a common hoss has 
no biz here more than two years; but when we take 
on up at old man Sloan’s, we shall git the toughest 
hoss that ever lived. He’s worked right here thirteen 
year, if he’s worked a day, and never missed a trick. 
He’s never sick nor lame, but he’s just biz every time.”’ 

After leaving old man Sloan’s, I recalled the driver’s 
statement to him, and asked which horse it was. 

““Now, Cap, you may have two chances to guess 
which it is. If you hit bim, I'll give youa dollar. If 
you don’t, you shall give me a dollar.” 

“All right!’ I said. 

The nigh wheeler was a good-sized chestnut animal, 
with curly tail and mane. He was a close-ribbed, com- 
pact fellow, and I fixed upon him at once. 

“IT am sorry for you,” I said to the driver, “because 
you have lost that dollar. It is this near wheeler.” 

“Cap, that’s the meanest horse in the team. He -has 
been here but six months, and I don’t think he’ll stand 
it six months longer.” 

I looked sharp, and soon fixed upon the off-leader as 
certain to be the right one among the three remaining 
horses, and said,— 

“That off leader is the horse.” 

“Cap, that’s better, but you haint hit him yet. 
you may have another try.” 

Asthe nigh leader was a long-legged cream-colored 
horse, which color I had always known meant a deli? 
cate constitution, I said,— 

“Of course it is this off wheeler then.” 

“Cap, you’re doin’ tip-top; you’re gittin’ nearer and 
nearer every time, but you aint quite fetched him yet.” 

I told the driver I didn’t believe him; that I knew 
the long-legged cream-colored animal could not be a 
tough one. 

**You needn’t believe me. When ye git up to the 
colonel’s, you can ask anybody; and if he don’t tell 
you that that yeller hoss has been here thirteen years 
and never missed a trip, the money is yours.” 

When we reached the colonel’s, I asked a quiet-look- 
ing person, sitting on the piazza of the hotel, if any 
of the horses in the team had a remarkable history. 

“That nigh leader is the toughest horse in Califor- 
ny,” he replied. “Now has Hank been playing that 
game on you? He usually plays it on one or two pas- 
sengers every day.” 

— the driver the dollar, and said to him,— 

“Now don’t play that game on another passenger.” 

“All right, Cap! I'll be more keerful next time. 
But you see, Cap, them’s my perkesits.” 


But 
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VistTiIne A CANNIBAL.—Mr. Danks, a miss'onary, 
bad need of all his tact when he visited a cannibal 





chief living on New Ireland, an island not far from the | 


Island of Guinea. The chief’s name was Sangina,— 


bad eaten,—and the missionary found him seated on a | 
settee of bamboos. Mr. Danks gave him a number of 
presents, in order to win his favor, and thus describes 
thei: interview : 


In height Sangina is fully six feet. He had acloth 
tied aruund his head, the ends of which hung down 
his back. When one enters his strangers’ house, and 
counts no less than thirty-two human jaw-bones, and 
then strolls about the grounds and sees small shrubs 
on which are suspended three, four, and five buman 
skulls, he is convinced that his host is a man whom it 
is best not to offend. 

As the shades of evening gathered around us,I be- 
gan to think it quite time to return to our sleeping- 
place, and intimated as much to Sangina. 

He at once flatly and somewhat sternly forbade me 
to leave his grounds, asking at the same time what he 
or bis people had done to me that I wished to pass the | 
— in another man’s village and not in his. 

saw I was on ticklish ground, aud must be careful, 
for jealousy bad evidently prompted him-in sending 
for me. 

The teachers now told me for the first time that this 
very man had sworn fearful oaths to the effect that he 
would kill and eat the very next teacher who dared to 
cross over to his side, becauBe they never visited him. 
I argued-with him to no purpose, and at last I had to 
say stoutly that I would go. He became sulky and | 
would scarcely speak to me. 

I gave him another bunch of beads; he gave me a 
pig, for which he demanded high pay, and in order 
that we might part good friends I paid it. 

Then he came with me half-way back to Kanabung’s | 
(the chief ’s) village, where we intended to pass the | 








night. | 
When we parted on the road, he dismissed me with | 
quite a patriarchal dignity which made me feel quite 
solemn, and I did my best to assume a dignified bear- | 
ing as I bade him good-by. 


For the Companion. 


A NOVEMBER DAY. 


A gull on the gray of the dull sky flying. | 
Fhe dark surf whitening along the shore, | 
And over the ocean a chill breeze sighing 
Like straying souls in the Nevermore. 
The grasses are curled in a matted tangle, . 
The leaves are withered, and damp, and brown; 
Aloft in the wet air bare branches wrangle, 
And answer the dark sky frown for frown. 
And the bird comes down from its fitful flying, 
The blue sky shows through the shifting grey; 
But still like a dirge for some loved one dying 
The wind is moaning across the bay. | 

To you this is merely a dull November; | 
To me it is something sad, yet sweet; 

For ’tis only a year ago, remember, 
I lay at her patient tired feet. 

Her hair was gray, like the cloud that is lying 
Afar, far off, where the sea is rough; 

I know, as I knew when I watched her dying, 
I never loved her enough, enough. 

You can see how that light-house star is gleaming 
As the dark November night comes down, 

So for me her smile is a beacon, beaming 
Somewhere where the leaves are never brown. 

JAMES BERRY BENSEL. 
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THOUGHT IT HAUNTED. 

The following story of house-bells ringing them- 
selves, told in Chambers’s Journal, may assist in dis- 
peilling the fears of those who dread the appearance of 
“supernatural visitors.” The writer of the article had | 
left his country residence for the winter, closed all the 
rooms, and had left the house in charge of a woman, | 
who occupied the kitchen. 

On the second night, while she sat at the fire, she was | 
alarmed by hearing the drawing-room bell, which was | 
high up in the passage to the kitchen, ring. | 

She looked up into the passage, and there, surely | 
enough, was the bell giving its last tinglings. | 

Her husband came home from his work, and to sat- | 
me her he went up stairs to the drawing-room. } 

e unlocked the door, found everything in its usual 
state, carpet rolled up and ornaments and candlesticks 
covered. 

He returned, disbelieving his wife’s story; but she | 
persisted in it; and declared she would not for a year’s | 


wages remain an hour in the haunted house after night- 
fall. 


The days were at their shortest, and the husband re- 
quired to be out at his work. In this difficulty her 





niece, a stout-hearted girl, volunteered to be the wo- | 


man’s companion. 

Next evening the daylight disappeared as usual at an 
early hour, and soon afterwards the drawing-room bell 
rang. The niece sprang to her feet, ran into the pas- 
sage, saw the bell still shaking, and rushed up into the 
drawing-room, which was found as before, deserted 
and silent. 

With a good deal of entreaty, the caretaker was in- 
duced by her niece to remain in the kitchen. They 
again sat down at the fire, and left the passage-door 
open. A short time only elapsed when the bell in the 
passage again rang, and tbis time more continuously 
than before. 


The terror of the old woman now became extreme; | 


but the younger crept cautiously round the hailf-open 
door, and there she saw the ringer of the bell—a half- 
starved rat. 

Impelled by hunger in the empty house, he had made 
his way into the channel along which all the bell-wires 


had been laid from the several rooms into a common | were strong.” 


opening to the passage. 


| for themselves, 
Bi - 


where there was a lean-to, or lumber-room, and the 
owner had arranged a kiud of ladder for the cats, and 
at the top of it had left a bole into the room ior their 
convenience. 

After marshalling the whole eleven little porkers at 
the foot of the ladder, she nimbly ran up and into the 
hole. Then, putting out her head, she called them 
earnestly, not being willing for some time to believe 
that they could not climb the ladder, 

After a tim®, she thought that they should learn to 
earn their own living. So she brought a mouse, and 
calling them about her, laid it down before them. The 
stupid creatures paid no heed, but continued to root 
about in the dirt, and disgusted pussy was forced to 
take it away and devour it herself. 

After the pigs grew to a considerable size it became 
necessary to remove them from their mother to a field 
farther from the house. The cat, finding “her occupa- 
tion gone,” and — thinking it time they shirked 

eft them and the place altogether.— 


d Indep dent 
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JACK AND THE THIEF. 

A writer in the New York Ledger tells a good story 
of how a Jack Tar once played the part of a detective 
with such success as to secure the arrest of a “‘sneak- 
thief.” The story is as follows: 


Once upon a time, when the old City Tavern was 
standing in Boston, and a Mr. Doolittle kept it, Jack 
Tar, who had just been paid off from an Indiaman of 
Billy Grey’s, took up his quarters there. 

On the very first occasion of his sitting at dinner, 
Jack saw something that surprised him. 

He had taken particular notice of an exquisitely 
dressed gentleman, who sat very nearly opposite to 
him at table; and he thought he would watch this gen- 
tleman, to copy bis manners, as he wished to be polite 
and proper. 

Well, he had watched the exquisite narrowly, and 
presently he saw a silver spoon slip into the gentle- 
man’s pocket; and directly afterwards, a larger spoon 
—of sterling silver—from one of the dishes near him. 

Pretty soon Jack made up his mind as to the mean- 
ing of what he had seen. It bad puzzled him at first. 
And he resolved to expose the rascal. 

To that end he very quietly took a dessert-spoon; 





| wiped it on his napkin, and then stuck it into two of 


the button-holes on the lappet of his blue jacket. 

Then he took a larger spoon from a berry-dish, and 
fixed that, in like manner, upon the opposite lappet. 

And in this manner, with those flaunting silver bou- 
quets exposed on his breast, he arose to leave the table. 

Doolittle himself, who had been serving at the carv- 
ing-table, chanced to see him. 

“Hallo! Jack! what in the world does that mean?” 
pointing to the spoons. 

- Well, I’ll tell you: You see that gentleman there— 
just goin’ out? Well, I discovered him a h’istin’ two 
of ’em into his pockets, and I thought it might be the 
fashion. So I just put mine thar!” 

Doolittle nodded, and ran after the gentleman just 
going out. He recovered the two spoons, and shortly 
thereafter the exquisitely dressed guest was marching 
away in company with Constable Clapp. 


——~+o>—__—_—_ 


A PROFESSIONAL BEAUTY. 

A few years ago, fashionable society in England was 
agitated by the advent of the “‘professional beauty,” a 
name applied to women whose singular beauty tempted 
them to pose for the admiration of men. English socie- 
ty, even of the fashionable sort, is so decorous,that high- 
born dames were disturbed by the presence of such an 
anomaly as a virtuous woman whose manner said, “I 
wish to be stared at, for I enjoy it.” Yet on the Conti- 
nent such women have long been known, and society 
there freely acknowledged their right to pose before 
all who wished to admire them. A writer in the Cen- 
tury, who met an extraordinary beauty in Italy, the 
Countess Castiglione, says her self-appreciation was 
enormous, and her frankness in regard to her beauty 
most amusing. 


On her return, after a short visit to England, some 
one asked her if she had seen many handsome women 
there. ‘None more beautiful than myself,” was the 
brief but pointed reply. 

Such was the “‘craze’’ she excited that a crowd gath- 
ered at the door of a ball-room to see her enter, and 

| many of them stood in chairs to gratify their curiosity. 
But such adulation did not in the least disturb her 
equanimity. She might have been embarrassed if she 
had not been greeted by a crowd. 
But it was at her evening receptions that her self- 
| appreciation and love of admiration were most frankly 
and brilliantly expressed. She reclined on a sofa, 
withdrawn some distance from the wall, in a graceful 
pose, and dressed so as to display her neck and arms 
to the best advantage. Near her was alamp, so placed 
as to throw the proper lights and shadows on her form 
and features. 

Her guests, men of course, were seated in a row ata 
little distance, whence they might gaze in respectful 
admiration. Now and then she would signal to one of 
them, by a languid movement of her band, that he 
might approach her. The slavish admirer would ad- 

| vance with a deferential bow, kiss her hand and tell 
her she was beautiful. Then he would pass around 
| the sofa, that he might see her from every point of 
view, and thus return to his seat. 

“The dictionary,” says the writer in the Century, 
“defines vanity as ‘an inflation of mind upon slight 
gronds;’ therefore, she was not vain, for her grounds 

Yet such enormous self-appreciation 
| and love of admiration must have been disgusting to a 


There he was discussing in his own thoughts the | refined observer, whose type of womanhood required 
feasibility of jumping down from a height of five or six | the presence of modesty, simplicity and sweetness. 


fect to the level of the kitchen floor, to seek for a sup- | 
per. } 
He was so hungered, that the presence of the girl did | 
not frighten him away, and he remained with his fore- 
paws in a state of unstable equilibrium, shaking the 
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‘““Wuat is the feminine of tailor?” asked a teacher 
of a class in grammar. ‘‘Dressmaker,” was the prompt 


wire, while his glistening eyes shone out like two dia- | @Ply of a bright-eyed little boy. 


monds reflecting the light of the solitary kitchen can- | 
dle. 

Had the stout-hearted girl not detected the presence 
of the hungry visitor, the belief would have been firm, 
in the view of many, that some supernatural agency 
had rung the bell, and the legend as haunted house 
would have hung round my little villa. 





PUSS AND THE PIGS, 

A singular exhibition of a cat’s maternal instinct 
was given last summer on the farm of Mr. W. F. 
Pierce, in Truxton, N. Y. The cat had been robbed | 
of her kittens, and just .fter the loss the farmer 
brought into the house a litier of eleven black pigs in 
a basket. Puss was there, still disconsolate; but the 
moment she heard their squeaking she began to mew 
and call them, and try to get tothem. When she was | 
allowed to get into the basket, she purred to them and 
licked them assiduously. 





When they were carried to their mother, the cat fol- 
lowed. Though snapped at by the mother of the pigs, 
she persevered in trying to caress and lick the little 
animals. 

The mother, finding that she did not injure the little 
ones, ceased to notice her. She then proceeded to lay | 
herself down on the side of the hog, just out of the | 
little ones’ way, where she could gratify her maternal | 
feelings by licking and purring her satisfaction. 





As they became accustomed to her constant care, the 
igs would follow her caH; and she would lead them 
nto the fields, through small holes in the fence where 

their mother could not follow. 
She once led them to the back part of the dwelling | 





Lamarck himself, the prince of classifiers, never hit 
a distinction more shrewdly. 
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Tue following is recommended as a reading exer- 
cise: I saw five brave maids sitting on five broad beds, 
braiding broad braids. I said to these five brave maids 
sitting on the five broad beds, braiding broad braids, 
**Braid broad braids, brave maids.” 
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= ty Wall-Basket. Book-Marks, 

ae | Cc fyZ A pretty wall-basket, for letters or cards,can| There is a very pretty kind made of the corners 

them . be made of the thin wooden plates on which gro- | of envelopes. Take a fresh envelope, white, or 

lieve cers frequently send their butter. You can buy | any dainty color, and cut off one corner like this. 

rn to clean fresh ones of them for one or two cents 

The 4 apiece. Three plates will make a pair of the wall- 

root at 7 ss brackets. Use a whole one for the back, and a = 

ed to = CHILDREN S PAGE a half one for the front. The halving must be care- Make a bag of thin silk, oc: Japanese crape 

inn fully done with shears to avoid splitting. squares, that cost from seven to ten cents each, 

= theo Caneel fill it with a layer of cotton wool sprinkled with 

rked eens orris or violet powder; sew up the end neatly, 

ri HOLIDAY GIFTS WHICH CHILDREN And now you must draw on it some simple lit- | over and over, and tie through the middle with a 
CAN MAKE. tle design. Either shade this nicely with your | bow and ends of satin ribbon about an inch and a 
A Wall-Roll. pencil, or get out your paints and color it. half wide. 

















I have seen a pretty design made by a child of 








A Frame for Baby’s Photograph, 








mi eight. But if you cannot possibly draw anything, Cut two squares of thick cardboard, each meas- 

sie | uring five inches, then hold one behind the other 
as inthe drawing. Place the photograph against 

4 Fasten the edges of the whole one and the half po a ee ig iid ss 

of one together, with ww — euriaats inside to Put the end of the li hter floss au eon in, be 

er, make space, cacao Png — ribbon or col- tween the two cards pac it fast, ba on ner 

- ak en rae rate, a anya wr from A to B four times, keeping the threads even 

to and close together; then from C to D four times, 

~s Note-Paper. and so on, till all the eight angles are wound. 

Girls who are learning to paint can decorate 

~ note-paper with pretty flowers or birds in the up- i 

mn per left-hand corner. Small sheets for dolls can | ] suppose it would do to put on a scrap-book pic- 

a be neatly cut and folded, and little envelopes | ture, or a design in decalcomanie. These book- G D F 

te made to match them. I saw at a Children’s Ta-| marks are extremely pretty. They are to be 

. ble at a fair, last winter, some dolls’ paper with | slipped on over the corner of the leaf, where one B 

of flowers or fruit painted in the corner of each sheet. stops reading. 

d A wall-roll of Bible texts will be an acceptable ee org ee pins _ Portfolio. Jl 

‘ present for grandma to hang in her chamber. seas dcs rig ee ee oF! This is very useful. Do make one for some- Y | E 

The printing must be large and clear, so that it ’ ; 








can be read easily from a distance. 
To fasten the pages, each containing a text for 
the day, use two neatly finished strips of wood a 


Umbrella or Parasol 
Case. 


This is made of heavy 





little longer than the width of the roll. 


Bore holes at equal distances, in each, and make | 


corresponding holes in the top of the roll. Put 
one strip on each side of the roll, and pass a bright 
ribbon through all the holes. Let the ends of the 
ribbon be long enough to hang the roll up by, 
when tied together. 


Parlor Balls, 


Cast thirty stitches of any bright colored yarn 
or worsted upon a coarse steel knitting needle. 
Knit across once, in plain garter stitch. Second 
row: knit twenty-nine stitches, leaving the last, 
or thirtieth stitch, unknit upon the first needle. 
Turn your work around, and knit back twenty- 
eight stitches, leaving one stitch unknit at that 
end of the needle. Then turn your work again, 
and knit back until you are within ¢wo stitches of 
the end of the needle. Continue in this way, 
leaving one more stitch at each end, each time, 
until you have ten unknit stitches left at each end 
of the needles. Then knit wholly across. 

This forms one gore, and will look like Fig. 1. 


wo 


Now tie on worsted of another color, and knit 
across the needle. This is the beginning of the 
second gore, which is knit like the first. 

Knit six gores in the same way. Bind off the 
sixth gore, and with a darning needle securely 
fasten the ends. Sew the opening about half way 
up on the wrong side, then turn, and stuff with 
wool or cotton batting, if it is fora baby. Shape 





with the hands as you stuff, so as to have the ball 
as round as possible, and sew a little way at a 
time, until the seam is closed, and the ball com- 


pleted, when it will look like Fig. 2. 





These covers can be slipped over old rubber 


balls, if they are meant for an older child. 
A Solitaire-Box. 


linen cloth called “duck.” 

The back is thirty-four 
inches long, and about 
eight or nine inches wide 
at the top—and is made 
double for about eight 
inches from the top. 

Cut the front four inches 
wider than the back, and 
six inches shorter. Full 
in the front piece at the 
bottom to fit the back, 
which is cut plain the 
shape of the picture. Stitch 
the middle of the front 
piece, which is single, to 
the middle of the back 


body. Take an old book cover, a large one, and 
cover it inside and out with stout brown linen, 















































only on the inside the ends of the linen must not 
quite meet, but be hemmed across and left for 
pockets, 











piece. - 
You can have it stamped 
and embroider it before 
putting together, if you 
like. 
Carpet Slippers. 


Very comfortable slip- 
pers for invalids, or old 
people who sit most of 
the time, can be made of 
scraps of Brussels carpet, 
or thick, soft cloth. Rip 
up an old slipper for a pattern, lay it on ma- 
terial and cut out, the upper part all in one piece. 
Line with flannel (old pieces washed up thick are 
much the best), laying your outsides on and 
basting before cutting. Bind outside and lining 
together with broad alpaca braid, basting, and 
then stitching on a machine. Then pin sole and 
upper together, inside out, sew over and over with 
strong linen thread and turn. Put a bow of rib- 
bon on the front if you like. 

Silk Winders 
Are pretty things for a boy to cut out of thin wood 
with his knife ora scroll-saw. After shaping, rub 
them smooth with fine sand-paper. 





On the outside, before it is finally placed on the 
cover, chain-stitch the two slant lines with heavy 
black silk or floss, and then work something sim- 








| ple in the lower corners. 


constantly. 


found up in the garret. 
strongly, with over-and-over stitches. 


Handkerchief-Box. 








Mine has sun-flowers 
in one, and cat-tails in the other, in Kensington 
stitch. I made it two years ago and have used it 


The foundation is an old account-book cover I 
The linen must be sewed 


Then wind the other shade in the same way un- 
til the frame is entirely covered. 

At the eight points, as E, F and G, pins with 
black heads are pushed into the card to keep the 
silk firm, by twisting it at the last winding round 
the head of each. 

Tie the end on the wrong side, and you have 
a pretty frame, with the baby’s face in the middle. 

Hang it on the wall by a fine cord fastened to 
the pins. at F and G. 

| Court-Plaster Book. 

Cut two pieces of cardboard, two inches wide 
and three Inches long. Faste a narrow strip of 
thin cambric around two sides and one end, so as 
to hold the two pieces together, to form a case, 
| with one end open. Cover the case neatly with 

| silvered or gilt paper. 

Now cut a strip of card one and one-half inches 
wide, and five and one-eighth inches long; this is 

|to form an inside cover to your court-plaster 
| leaves. Put the two ends together, and bend it in 
the middle. 
On the front cover you can write this verse: 
“Tf scissors, needle, knife or pin, 

Should wound a finger, cheek or chin, 

Apply to me, your Sticking Plaster, 

And I will cure the sad disaster.” 
If you choose, you can paint or draw a little 
flower in the left-hand upper corner. 








Now cut still another strip of cardboard, the 
same size as this last, or a trifle wider, cover one 
side with silver paper, and line neatly with silk 
or fancy paper. Bend this also in the middle. 

Lay in half-a-dozen strips 
of Court Plaster; makea hole 
through the back of the cov- 
ers and the plaster, and draw 
a narrow ribbon through to 


Any boy can make this if he can find a box 
with a good lid or cover, at least four inches 
square. I have seen wooden collar-boxes that 
were just the thing. If the box is not pretty, 
make it so by gumming pictures on the sides. 
Then in the top of the cover at regular distances, 
as shown below, pierce with an awl small holes a 
quarter of an inch deep. Whittle out little pegs 


hold them together. Tie in 
one hard knot. Slip this book 
into the case, as in Fig. 2. 


> A cigar-box can be covered with quilted silk,— 
the top stuffed so as to round up for a pin-cushion, 
—and the edge finished with quilled or plaited 

ribbon. 

It ornaments them to add a little pen and ink | Table-Cover, 

picture, or a bit of decalcomanie. And out of! ‘To make a bureau or wash-stand cover, take a 
hard wood like holly or hickory he can whittle | piece of any of the pretty brown linen towellings 
and sand-paper large knitting needles, suitable for | now made, and fringe out three inches at each 
knitting zephyr worsteds. end. Then measure two inches above it and leave 
plain. Cut a slit care- 
fully just inside each 
selvage for two inches 
more and draw out all 
the cross threads. Get 
|two colors of No. 4 
satin ribbon, gold and 
deep cardinal if you 
choose, and run them 
in and out of the loose 
jthreads in inch 
| squares, so that one 
‘row of the ribbon 
forms a checker - work 


Dusters. 


Very little girls who have 
only just learned to sew, can 
hem dusters and window-cloths. Cheese-cloth, or 
strainer-cloth, at five or six cents a yard, makes 
the best dusters. It is a yard wide, and a square 
piece a yard long, neatly hemmed on the two sides 
that are not selvage, is a good rainy day’s work. 

When you have hemmed three picces, fold them 
nicely until they look like a pile of folded hand- 
kerchiefs, and then tie them up with bright nar- 
row ribbons. Your grandmamma will be pleased 
with them when she finds them on the Christmas 
tree. 

You can make stout little bags for the boys to 
put marbles in,—you can put squares of flannel 
together and bind them, for holders; you can 
make a table mat of silk patchwork to lay under 
the family Bible. 

Depend upon it, children, it is not the money- 
value of your presents that makes them prized, 
but the thougit and work you have put into them 
for love’s sake. 























Napkin-Holders. 


Take a nice white clothes-pin, and put a pretty 
decalecomanie picture on it, forget-me-nots, or 
with the other. Turn 


some such thing, near the top. : 
the ribbon under at each end, fastening neatly. 


| Then tie a bright ribbon in a bow, 
board, and that in the central hole. The pegs just above the split, and place the napkin in the | Tidies can be made the same way, only the top 
must work easily. This is a sensible gift for any pin. I saw these at a lunch-party not long ago, | fringe must be very narrow, and you can, if you 
one. Even grown people will sometimes spend one at each plate. They were hand-painted, and like, baste a bit of canvas on the middle and mes Sidi cece: 
hours over it. we carried them home as souvenirs. | work an initial or anything else. | For Answers to Puasles, see Page 508, 















| 
| 








for these holes, and insert them, leaving the hole 
in thecentre vacant. The game is played by one 
person, and consists in moving the pegs always 
in straight lines, making a “jump” at each move 
(the peg that is “jumped” being taken from the 
board), until at last only one peg remains on the 
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RINGWORM. 

One of the medical names of this ailment is Aerpes 
circinata, which is nearly the same as our familiar 
term. They each refer to the way in which it moves— | 
like a creeping circle, a ring constantly enlarging itself 
outward from ite centre. 

The disease is caused by a parasitic plant—micro- 
scopic of course—lodging on the skin and then getting | 
down into its substance. It then propagates its kind. 
Each new brood developes a little further from the cen- 
tre of the circle. 

The first things noticed are an itching, a burning, a | 
slight redness. These are soon followed by a small | 
number of vesicles—minute elevations filled with a 
watery fluid. Some of the vesicles are constantly dry 
ing up, while others are forming. 

Among other animals, sheep are subject to this ail- | 
ment. The plant, or its spores (seeds), may adbere to 
the wool in apite of the weerh'n 
ve thus communicated to the 
weottcu @Mities Tk mw cow ved tat many of he 
contagiou’ diseases are due (ov microscopic plants, but 
these do not take root and grow and-ripen their spores 
unless they find a congenial soil. The congenial soil 
for ringworms is- a low state of the human system. | 
Mill girls are peculiarly exposed, because they are sel- 
dom in vigorous health. 

The ringworm may be on the body, or upon the 
head. In the latter case its appearance is different, 
and it bears a somewhat different medical name— 
herpes tonsurans. The latter term is from a Latin 
word signifying to shave. Yet whether on the body 
or head, it is the same disease, and due to the same par- 
asite. 

On the bead it works down to the hair-bulb, and 
there plants itself. The hair loses its vitulity and is | 
easily broken off. The eyebrows and lashes may 
wholly drop out. The patches are circular. They 
show repulsive-looking sores, with a red, raw appear- 
ance. Some have a crust-like formation. The slight 
discharge from the vesicles mats the surrounding bair. 
Both varieties are contagious. Children with ring- 
worms should not be allowed to play with other chil- 
dren. 

Dr. Weir, Professor of Dermatology in the Philadel- 
phia Medical and Chirurgical College, who has been 
long experimenting on curative applications for the 
disease,—we repeat it for the benefit of the medical 
profession,—says he has never known the oleate of 
copper to fail in a single case. 

The general health usually needs invigorating. 


| 
| 
| 


g, and the disease may 
persons employed in | 


———_—_>———_ 
MISTAKEN. 

Some people while travelling seem to suspect that 
every stranger they meet is arogue. It is safer, per- 
haps, not to accept the advances of stramgers than it 
is to be too compani ble and u picious, but a 
little incident, which happened on the Lake Shore and 
Michigan Southern not long since, taught one gentle- | 
man to be less hasty in forming an opinion of the char- 
acter of a travelling companion. 

A young man, with a frank, honest face and a pleas- | 
ant smile, entered the car at Ashton, between Detroit 
and Chicago, and sat down beside an old gentleman, 
who, looking at him suspiciously, moved up closer to 
the window. 

After riding in silence for several miles, the young 
man, pointing through the window at some object of 
interest, asked the gentleman if he was acquainted with | 
the locality. 

“I never speak to strangers while travelling,”’ was the 
crusty answer. 

The young gentleman bowed and ventured no further 
remark. They both got out at Brighton, but scarcely 
had they stepped on the platform, when the old gentle- 
man, grasping the young fellow roughly by the shoul. 
der, exclaimed,— 

“Young man, my pocket-book, if you please!” 

“Sir!” replied the young gentleman, greatly sur- | 
prised. ‘‘I know nothing of your pocket-book !”’ 





“Youdo! You've stolen it!” 
You are mistaken, sir, Thieving is not my profes- | 
sion.” 


The old man, growing more excited, attracted a 
crowd, to whom he appealed,— 

“Is there an officer here? I demand this pickpocket's 
arrest! I will have him ezarched!” 


Just then, notwithstanding his feelings of indigna- 
tion, a smile came over the young man’s face. 

“Bir,” he said, very coolly, “are you sure you have 
lost your pocket-book ?” 

**No, I haven’t lost it; it’s been stolen!” 

“What is that in your vest-pocket?’” 

The old gentleman clapped his hand to his vest, and 
found the pocket-book sticking out in plain sight. He 
had thrust it in there instead of into bis trousers pock- 
et, when he took out his ticket. There was a laugh at 
the traveller’s expense, and with an expression of deep 
mortification on his face, he begged the young man’s 
pardon and burried away. 


————_@——__——. 


PULLED FROM HIS DEN. 

A correspondent of Forest and Stream relates how 
& man named Lynch in New Brunswick once hauled a 
live bear with a yoke of steers. He says: 

Mr. Lynch was drawing logs on a single bob-sled, an 
| affair consisting of two runners, with one strongly 
braced bench, or “bunk.” He noticed a hole near the 
| base of a stump, around which the snow was melting, 
| and he stopped his steers to ‘‘prospect.”’ 


He found that the cavity beneath contained a bear, 
and was large enough for him to move uround quite 
| freely. Lynch enlarged the entrance and stirred Bruin 
| up, but all attempts to inflict a mortal wound with his 
ax were futile. e thought that his chances would be 
| better if he could get the bear out. 
| ‘Taking his “tow chains,” one end of which was fast 

| to his bunk, he slipped the double of the chain back 
| which a ring on the other end and made a noose, 
which he dropped over Bruin’s head. 

He then gave the steers the haulaway word. They 
brought the bear to the surface, but becoming frightened 
at the sight of the bear at the other end of the line, 
they broke for the camp in the wildest sort of a run, 
Lynch following as fast as he could. 

The bear, forgetting that the steers, besides outnum- 
bering him, had him at a decided disadvantage, would 
“set down the foot of his power’ to stop the cattle, 
only to be dragged off his feet and convinced that he 
was a very poor anchor. 

The steers reached the camp and rushed into the sta- 
ble. They broke loose from the sled when it wedged 
into the doorway, and left Bruin picketed to the bunk. 

Lynch summoned the rest of the crew, and lashing 
the bear to the bunk, took him to the settlement alive. 





RS ee enn 
DRIVEN AWAY. 

A correspondent of Chambers’s Journal tells how he 
drove away rats from his house, which was so infested 
with these vermin that they used to frequent the kitch- 
en while the servants were sitting there. He writes: 

Rats are wonderfully clean animals, and they dislike 
tar more, perhaps, than anything else; for if it once 
| gets on their jackets, they find it most difficult to re- 
move it. 


I had not heard of before. One evening I set a large 


Burnett’s Cocoaine. 
THE BEST OF ALL HAIR DRESSINGS. 

It allays irritation, removes all tendency to dandruff, 
and invigorates the action of the capillaries in the high- 
est degree, thus promoting a vigorous and healthy 
growth of hair. Its effect upon the giossiness and rich- 
ness of the hair is such as cannot be surpassed, 

BURNETT’S FLAVORING EXTRACTS are the best.[ Adv. 


——_—>—_——_ 

Coughs.—“Brown’s Bronchial Troches” are used with 
advantage to alleviate Coughs, Sore Throat, Hoarseness 
and Bronchial Affections. Sold only in bores. (Ade. 


——e 
No mystery about Hunt’s Remedy. It promotes 
action of the kidneys, thus purifying the blood. [Adv. 
‘ Bee HS oan 


Bilious Complaints, Constipation, and Nausea, are 
all relieved and cured by Ayer’s Pills. (Ade. 


a 
You can get rid of that miserable, tired feeling by 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla. It is pleasant to take. [Adv. 


The Century Magazine 


It is presumed that readers of this paper 
are familiar with the name of the magazine 
which has achieved the world-wide reputa- 
tion of THE CENTURY. In America its cir- 
culation is enormous, and in England it 
surpasses in that respect all the = 
periodicals of its own class. The 
Nation has called THE CENTURY “‘perhaps 
the best edited magazine in the world,” 
while the London Illustrated News pro- 
nounces it ‘tone of the marvels of the day 
on account of the number and beauty of 
its illustrations.” 

The year 1884 will be a great one in the 
history of THE CENTURY. Its features are 
too many to be enumerated here, but we 
shall be glad to send a prospectus to any 
one asking for it. We make, also, the fol- 
lowing offer especially to readers of the 
Youth’s Companion: For 10 cts. (in stamps 








ber of THE CENTURY, as a sample, and a 
pamphlet containing the first half of that 
celebrated anonymous serial story, 


“THE BREAD WINNERS,” 


which is now attracting such wide atten- 





I thought I would try an experiment, one | 


| wire-cage rat-trap, attaching inside a most seductive | 


| piece of strongly smelling cheese. 


The next morning I found that I had trapped a large 
rat, which, after 1 had besmeared with tar, I let loose into 
| bis favorite run. 

The next night I tried again, and succeeded in catch- 
ing another equally big fellow, and served him iv the 
same manner. 

I could not follow these two tar-besmeared rats into 
their numerous runs, to see what would happen. Butit | 
is reasonable to assume that they frightene 
ren away, for they ove and all forsook the place and 


fled. 

The experiment was eminently successful. From 
that day in 1875 till now, 1883, my house, ancient 
though it is, has been entirely free from rats. 

In conclusion, let me say, never use poison. This 

If poison be used, you may find yourself in the same 
sorry plight a friend of mine once found himself in; he 
had to take up all his dining-room flooring, on account 
of a frightful odor issuing therefrom, and found sixteen 
dead rats underneath, 


Besides, poison is dangerous lying about; it might be 
taken by favorite dogs or cats. 


| remedy is almost worse than the disease. 


<ieipprnctsienllltactatniate 
CAUGHT IT. 

The Indians catch a rattlesnake by putting a long 

furked stick over its neck and then noosing him with a 


their breth- | 





bit of thong. A writer in The Manhattan relates how a 


tion. The pamphlet contains the instal- 
ments published in the August, Sept. and 
| Oct. numbers. In ordering, mention this 
paper. THE CENTURY CO., 

33 E 17th St., New York. 











In search of useful information should 
seeeerne at once for Vick’s Illus- 
ey Hoathiy Magazine, con- 
ing 32 pages monthly, scores of 

ioe il oe and me 9 | COL- 
ORED PLATE. Price, $1.25 a year: clubs of five, $5; 


Specimen numbers, l0cts. y Vick, eakaier. N.Y. 


ARTHUR’S 
Home Magazine. 


For choice reading, beauty of illustrations and ty - 

Hp and high character, ARTHUR’S ILLUSTRATED ‘TOME 
GAZINE has no rival in this or any other country. 

Its increasing favor with the people is shown in its stead- 

ily growing circulation, which is now larger, with one ex- 

ception,than that of any other literary magazine inPhila. 


BUT A PHILISTINE s A STORY OF THESE 


« DAYS,a New Serial 








by the the talented ad and highly popular author, VIRGINIA | 


» Will be commenced in the Novem- 


woman caught one in West Virginia mountains, where | ber anes rr ARTHUR'S MAGAZINE, 


she was berrying: ‘ 
they 


‘Two children were with ber, and | 
suddenly disturbed four snakes. Remembering | 
that there had been an advertisement offering to buy 
living reptiles, the family applied themselves to captur- 
ing the whole four, but only succeeded in getting one 
unmaimed by pinning it to the ground with a forked 
stick. 

“Then the problem arose how to fasten and carry the 


creature. Having a long piece of twine and a tin colander | 
with her, the woman made a slip-noose of the string, | 


‘FR FE All new subscribers for 1884 will receive the No- 
vember and December numbers of 1883, FREE, 
and so get the early chapters of Miss Townsend’s beau- 


tiful story. 
ARTHUR’S HOME MAG- 


A PURE MAGAZINE fie fen’ 208s: 


lutely free from everything that can deprave the taste or 
lower the moral sentiments. It is, therefore, a safe mag- 
azine. 


HOW WOMEN CAN EARN MONEY 


A series of highly practical and suggestive articles by 





and passed it up through one of the holes in the bottom | Mrs. Ella Rodman Church, author of “MONEY MAKING 


of the vessel. 

“Then, by the aid of a switch, the noose was looped 
over the triangular head of the captive; and the ro 
der (inverted) let fall upon him as the boy removed his 
prong. 

“Mr. Snake at once coiled up in the round tin dish, 
and began singing in bis highest key; but the check- 
string through the bottom held his head down, and thus 
ignominiously he was brought to my house. 

‘I’ve packed the onery critter a heap of a distance, 
*n’ I reckon I oughter have six bits,’ the woman said; 
and the man who advertised cheerfully paid it.” 


_ > 
NOISY MUSIC. 

Shakespeare asserted that no man should be trusted 
who “is not mov’d with concord of sweet sounds.” 
His dictum would make Turks and Chinese objects of 
suspicion, for they delight in the clashing rather than 
| in the harmony of sounds. A Turkish ambassador at 
the court of St. James once attended a concert. On be- 
ing asked which piece he preferred, he answered, ‘“‘The 
first one.” He meant the tuning of the instruments. 
| According to an anecdote told by Mr. 8.C. Hall, Scotch 
| Highlanders share in the musical tastes of the Turk. 

oan once heard,” says Mr. Hall, ‘ta Scotch Highland- 

an declare that the greatest enjoyment he ever had in 
his | life was one night when sheltered from a storm in 
a bothie some twenty feet square. There were eight 
lg ie shut up with him, and as a —- - play- | 
ng his <9 pibroch, all of them ed togethe: 
” ejaculated the Higblen is, ‘tat al mu- 
>  —— 

A SPLENDIDLY gilt dinin 
| ing on the table to eat, was the peculiarity of a Boston 
miser. A wag was invited to dinner on a certain occa- 
sion, and the host asked him if he didn’t think the room 

elegant. “Yes,” was the re ly; “‘but it is not quite 
according to my taste.” nd, pray, what change 
would you make?” asked the host. “Well,” he an- 
swered, “‘if this bp ogee Fang, ise, you know, I would 
have,” looking at the cefling, “less gilding,” and here 
he glanced furtively at the dining-table, “and more 





ier” 


room, with almost noth- 








carving.” 


FOR LADIES,” will be commenced in January. 


TERMS $2.00 a year; two copies, $3.50; three 


copies, $5.00; four copies, $6.00; eight 
copies and one extra, $12.00. Specimen numbers, 10 cts. 
T. 8S. ARTHUR & SON, Philadelphia, Pa, 


Bow BELLs. : 


The Ladies’ Favorite Family Magazine. 
A Journal for Every Home. 


IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT 


WITH THE 





or postal note) we will send @ recent num- | 


| dailies, by 


The Se Sun, 


NEW YORE, 1884. 














About sixty million copies of THE Sun have gone out 
of our establishment during the past twelve months. 

If you were to paste end to end all the columns of all 
THE SUNS printed andsold last year, you would get a con- 
tinuous strip of interesting information, common sense 
wisdom, sound doctrine, and sane wit long enough to 
reach from Printing House Square to the top of Mount 
Copernicus in the moon, then back to Printing House 
Square, and then three-quarters of the way back to the 
moon again. 

But THE Sun is written for the inhabitants of the 
earth; this same strip of intelligence would girdle the 
globe twenty-seven or twenty-eight times. 

If every buyer of acopy of THE SUN during the past 
year has spent only one hour over it, and if his wife or 
his grandfather has spent another hour, this newspaper 
in 1883 has afforded the human race thirteen thousand 
years of steady reading, night and 

It is only by little calculations 18% these that you can 
form any idea of the circulation of the most popular of 
American newspapers, or of its influence on the opin- 
ions and actions of American men and women. 

THE SUN is, and will continue to be, a newspaper which 
tells the truth without fear of consequences, which gets 
at the facts no matter how much the process costs, which 
presents the news of all the world without waste of 
words and in the most readable shape, which is working 
with all its heart for the cause of honest government, 
and which therefore believes that the Republican party 
must go, and must go in this coming year 6f our Lord, 
1884. 

If you know THE SUN, you like it already, and you will 
read it with accustomed diligence and profit during what 
is sure to be the most interesting year in its history. If 
you do not yet know THE SUN, it is high time to get into 
the sunshine. 

Terms to Mail Subscribers, 


The several editions of THE SUN are sent by mail, post 
DAL as follows 
AL 


LY 50. vents a month, $6 a year; with Sunday 

tion 

SUN DAY—Eight pages. This edition furnishes the cur- 
rent news of the world, special articles of exception- 
al interest to everybody, and literary reviews of new 
nooks Yd the highest merit. ®1a a year. 

WEE lavyear. Eight pages of the best matter 
a i daily issues; an Agricultural Department of 
unequalled value, special market reports, and liter- 
ary, scientific, and domestic intelligence make THE 
WEEKLY SUN the new oper for the farmer’s house- 
hold. To clubs | ten with $10, an extra copy free. 

. W. EN GLAND, Publisher, 

THE SUN, N. Y. City. 


THE CONTINENT 


WEEKLY MAGAZINE. 
ILLUSTRATED. 
$4.00 A YEAR. $2.00 SIX MONTHS. 
Conducted by ALBION W. TOURGEE. 


The Best is the Cheapest when the 
Cheapest is the Best. 

It gives the Best Literature and the Best 
Art once a week instead of oncea month, “Resem- 
bles the monthly magazines in everything, but of 
more frequent publication”—says the Philadelphia 
Ledger. 

“Orpheus C. Kerr’s remarkable serial, “Once There 
was a Man,” just begun. Also, Dr. McCook’s “Ten- 
ants of an Old Farm.” Both illustrated. A wealth of 
serials and magazine matter every week. 


CHAMPION OFFER: 


On the first of November we began the publication of 
the quaintest and rarest story of modern times—“ONCE 
THERE WAS A MAN,” by the celebrated humorist, 
“Orpheus C. Kerr.” To every person remitting us Three 
Dollars and Fifty Cents, we will, until further notice, 
send THE CONTINENT from the beginning of the above 
serial until January 1, 1885. ¢@ This is a Four- 
dollar Magazine for less than Three Dollars! 


COMBINATION RATES 
For Those Subscribing Now. 


THE CONTINENT has kept abreast of the times in 
bringing about a practical reduction in the cost of mag- 
azine literature, corresponding to that of the great 
means of its remarkable COMBINATION 
RATES. We pay no Commissions. The Subscriber gets 
all the advantage ! 


SPECIMEN COMBINATIONS. 


THE CONTINENT (84.00) Our Price for 
TOGETHER WITH 





Address 








the Two. 

The Century, $4, ° * « + $5.98 
Harper’s Magazine, si, > e 5.57 
Harper’s Bazar, ae - « 8.98 
Harper’s W eekly, oe te . 5.98 
North American Review,%5, .° .° .° . - 6.90 
Christian Union, $3, e. gts ° 4.99 
St. Nicholas, $3, e ° - §.27 

New York Weekly Tr ibune, $2, ° 4.07 
Youth’s Companion,$1.75, . . . 4.47 


*,* More than one periodical, to different adie if 
desired, may be combined with THE CONTINENT; for 
instance: 


The Continent, 


The Century t $9, 20, 





GREAT CHRISTMAS DOUBLE PART 
BOW BELLS MAGAZINE 


(Ready December ist) will be presented 


SIX SUPPLEMENTS : 


1.A oe Colored Fashion Plate. 
2. Ane blored Plate of Fan: + 
& Brilliantine Lace in Embossed id. 

rage e Music Supplement. 
é: vy ‘Splen id Chromo- ithograph of Sir ,E. 
6. A Maoerpage Bapuieeecat, * Chekttinas 

* m-page Supplement, 
Stories. 
Also will contain— 


Novels and Tales for Christmas time, illustrated, eight 
coms ete illustrated Novelettes, Portraits of Celebra- 
dies, Essays, Poems, Conundrums, 
and other *hristmas Amusements. All the Paris Fash- 
ions for Christmas and the New Year. 

250 pages. 50 iljustrations and a la number 
of Fancy and Plain cediework ‘Design Ss. Price of this 
ye wed ouble Parti including all the pe presents, 70 cts. 

Ready December First. To be obtained of any 
newsdealer, or sent by mail on receipt of price by 


THE INTERNATIONAL NEWS CoO., 


| mit your list for estimate. It will defy competition. 


ersonages, Fine Art aaererengs. inaraties. Lm ro | 
nigmas, Forfeits, | 


The list given above is only an example of what we are 
prepared to offer to all who include THE CONTINENT in 
their lists. We will furnish any periodical in the world 
with THE CONTINENT at similar low rates. Sub- 


Any periodical may begin at any time, and they may 
be ordered to different addresses, Remit by money or- 
der, postal note or draft. 

If unacquainted with THE CONTINENT, send for a free 
sample copy, with list of Combinations and most at- 
tractive Premium Offers, The more you see of the 
Magazine the greater will be your surprise at the terms 


offered. Address, 
THE CONTINENT, 
23 Park Row, New York. 
- (Or, 36 S. 11th St., Phila.) 








29 and 31 Beekman St., N. Y. 


We employ no travelling agents to solicit subscriptions, | 





post 
437 Wabash vee + Cin 
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